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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢zmu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume II. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
Volume IV. Stories of a Heroes. G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 


Volume V. Stories from Seven Old Favorites. : 
Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Gtarr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 


Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. a : 
Volume VIII, Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 


request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


. 


Children’s Hour, Dept.N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





New Books of Special Interest 


John Muir’s MY BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 


Mr. Muir’s boyhood was varied and full of interesting and characteristic adventures. His story, 
told with his well-known charm, will be of both entertainment and inspiration to readers young 
and old. Illustrated. $2.00 met. Postage 14 cents. 


Enos A. Mills’ IN BEAVER WORLD 


A fascinating book about one of the most interesting animals in all nature, by the author of 
“ Wild Life in the Rockies.” Mr. Mills has studied the beaver and his works at close range 
for many years. Illustrated. $1.75 met. Postage 13 cents. 


Bradford Torrey’s FIELD DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


The late Mr. Torrey’s adventures and experiences while bird-gazing in California. The book 
is rich in descriptions of the wonderful California scenery, and, like all of Mr. Torrey’s writing, 
is full of human nature anda kindly philosophy. $1.50 wet. Postage 12 cents. 


J. Smeaton Chase’s CALIFORNIA COAST TRAILS 


The story of two journeys on horseback in which the author covered practically the entire coast 
line of California. It is a travel book of the best type, and the many readers interested in the 
most beautiful of our states will find it a most attractive volume. With sixteen excellent full- 
page illustrations from photographs. $2.00 wef. Postage 13 cents. 


Woods Hutchinson’s COMMON DISEASES 


To read this book is to be at once carried ee along by the rich and humorous style 
and to be wisely instructed in the art of right living — of attaining and preserving a sound mind 
in asound body. $1.50 et. Postage 12 cents. ° 


James W. Schultz’s SINOPAH, THE INDIAN BOY 


A book of remarkable fascination, telling of the life of a Blackfoot Indian boy, by the author 
of “ With the Indians in the Rockies.” Children, whose interest in Indians is of course peren- 
nial, will find the book specially interesting. $1.10 ~e¢. Postage 11 cents. 


Francis E. Clark’s OLD HOMES OF NEW AMERICANS 


The large and growing public which has taken such intense interest in the phase of the immi- 
grant problem so brilliantly stated and depicted in Mary Antin’s “ The Promised Land,” will 
find Dr. Clark’s first-hand study of the old homes, in another part of Europe (Austria-Hungary, 
Dalmatia, etc.), of our foreign-born citizens a most interesting and instructive volume. [llus- 
trated. $1.50 wet. Postage 12 cents. 


Lileen Hardy’s | THE DIARY OF A FREE KINDERGARTEN 


A picturesque and vivid account of the experiences of a free kindergartner working in the poorer 
quarters of Edinburgh, of wide interest to kindergartners, parents, and all interested in work 
among the children of the poor. Illustrated. $1.00 we¢. Postage 8 cents. 


Elizabeth Kendall’s A WAYFARER IN CHINA 


Miss Kendall, in her travels across West China and Mongolia, visited many places where no 
white woman had ever been. This is at once a fascinating and timely travel book and an illu- 
minating book on China. Illustrated. $2.50 we¢. Postage 17 cents. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 








THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


MONG the greatest names in British literature, and indeed in the 
literature of the world, are those of Sir Walter Scott, Charles 
Dickens, William Makepeace Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
Their writings are now classics, and those who take pride in the 
possession of good books are no longer satisfied with anything less 
than perfect editions of the works of these great authors. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company take great pleasure in 
announcing that they are now prepared to supply the complete writings of these great 
novelists in a form that will appeal to the general reader as more satisfactory than 
anything hitherto attempted. The volumes are uniform in size and style, all hand- 
somely printed on paper of the most excellent quality, and equipped with illustrations 
calculated to add very materially to the reader’s enjoyment. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In this edition of Scott’s Novels and Poems, the reader lives in the very at- 
mosphere of the writings. There are 300 illustrations, 50 of them the work of the 
foremost British illustrators, and the remainder photographs of the actual scenes. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


The edition of Dickens contains not only the best reproductions of the 
original drawings by Seymour, ‘¢ Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and the other artists who 
worked with Dickens while he was writing, but also the unrivaled drawings of 
F. O. C. Darley and Sol Eytinge, Jr., which.are not to be found in any other 
edition. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray’s Works contain all the original drawings by Thackeray himself, 
without which an edition would not be Thackeray at all. In addition there are 
many illustrations by his friends and fellow artists. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In the edition of George Eliot, there are photographs of real scenes forming 
the backgrounds of her novels, portraits of several of the most interesting characters, 
and drawings by some of the ablest- of English illustrators. 





One of the special aims of this series is to make the books light and easy 
to handle. Nothing detracts so much from the reader’s pleasure as a heavy book, 
especially if it be badly printed. Real enjoyment can come only from a book 
of light weight, flexible paper, good print, and perfect presswork. All of these 
desirable features are found in the New Library Series of British Novelists. The 
volumes are bound in such a way that they will lie open in the hand. They are 
small enough to be carried readily from place to place, and yet large enough to look 
well on the library shelves. For these reasons the books are ideal for the use of 
people who really enjoy reading the best literature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 












THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
BRITISH NOVELISTS 


The Writings of Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray and George Eliot, in handsome bindings, uniform in 
size and style, form an excellent library of fiction. 
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This bookcase is built especially for the accommodation of the New Library ; 
Series of British Novelists. It can be supplied in Quartered oak, Early English 
finish, or in Mahogany. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Now Published in Book Form 


W.A.G’S TALE 


By MARGARET TURNBULL 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


The Handbook of Health 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 















$1.25 


As the Twig is Bent 1.00 
Susan Chenery 


Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 


How to Tell Stories to 


Children 1.00 
Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every 
mother should cultivate 


Readers of Home Progress who have en- 
joyed this charming story as it has appeared 
from month to month will be interested to 
know that it is now available in an attractive 
little book. 


With frontispiece in color and many amusing line draw- 
ings. $1.00 met. Postage 8 cents. . 


Home Progress for one year 


Special Combined Price 
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A Book which should be in every home 


THE AMERICAN CHILD 


By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Progress 


In this delightful and instructive book, a good word is said for the 

much criticized American child,— who is really, after all, as we all know, 

a very nice one. // The author considers the various phases of child life 

as they are seen at home, at play, — among actual children, — in the 

school-room, the library, and the church. The book is composed not 

of general statements about collective children, but of the narrative of 

c actual observations of real, human, individual children. The author 
talks directly to the reader in a friendly, pleasant, cheerful way, which 

gives the book unique appeal and charm. 4 


With sixteen full-page illustrations from photographs of children by the well-known 
child photographer, Miss ALICE AUSTIN. $1.25 #e¢. Postage 8 cents. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Published monthly, by Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. $3.00 a year; Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Separate copies 
of the magazine, — twenty-five cents each. 
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On Home Progress — The Children, Their Own Health Officers — Music in 
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DEDICATED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDITORS TALK 


Lil 


TO MEMBERS 3ss4 ae a 


ON 
SPECIAL prominence is given in this 
month’s number of the magazine to 
the Department of Correspondence. 
The Department opens with a com- 
plete set of Answers to the Ques- 
tions in the Home Progress Course 
of Instruction for January, written 
by the distinguished author and 
minister, George Hodges. Follow- 
ing this, are a series of other sig- 
nificant answers to single Questions, 
written by authors and members 
whose experience has been especially 
significant along their several lines. 
Following these, are symposiums 
of shorter answers, sent by mem- 
bers. Every one of these various 
contributions, longer or shorter, is 
of great value. It is the intention 
of the Editor to make the Depart- 
ment of Correspondence as promi- 
nent and as valuable, each and 
every month. As heretofore, the 
contributions will be largely from 
members. In accordance with the 
usual custom, long answers to single 
questions will be printed. Also, 
complete sets of answers written 
by persons of distinction along their 
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several lines will be included. This 
enlargement of, and emphasis upon, 
the Correspondence Department is 
due in great part to the requests of 
our members. A very great number 
of them have written regarding the 
Correspondence Department, *‘ This 
Department is so especially valua- 
ble, because, through it, each mem- 
ber finds out what the other mem- 
bers are thinking, and experiencing, 
along the lines suggested in the 
Monthly Questions. Please make 
the Department as large as you 
can!” We intend to make it as 
large as we can, — both in quan- 
tity and quality. Several of the 
members have written to me that 
they could write more freely, in 
answer to the Questions, were their 
names not to be published. The 
Editor asks that each 
member write on her answers to 
the Questions her desire with re- 
gard to the use of her name; men- 
tioning whether she wishes to have 
her answers, if printed, unsigned, 
signed with her initials, or signed 
with her full name. The Editor de- 
sires to receive the best and fullest 


therefore 
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answers, in order that the Depart- 
ment may be what she and the 
members desire, — large, and filled 
with the best. 


THE CHILDREN, THEIR OWN HEALTH 
OFFICERS 


Dr. Merrick contributes to this 
number of the magazine an article 
on “How to Keep the Children’s 
Eyes, Ears, Nose, and ‘Teeth 
Healthy.” Many of the measures 
necessary to maintain this condition 
parents must take. The father or 
mother can best tell whether one 
child needs a visit to an oculist; 
whether another requires an exam- 
ination by a physician, because of 
the suspected presence of adenoids; 
or whether another needs attention 
from a dentist. No child can deter- 
mine any one of these things for 
himself. But there are many other 
things in connection with the health 
of the children’s eyes, ears, nose 
and teeth that the children them- 
selves can, and should, do for them- 
selves; — the things which lead up 
to the necessity for visits to the 
oculist, the physician, or the den- 
tist. These things parents should 
teach their children to do for 
themselves. With regard to the 
eyes, the boy or girl should learn 
how to avoid eye-strain; having 
learned how, he should train him- 
self always to avoid it. Similarly, 
concerning the care of the ears, 
nose, and teeth. The children should 
learn what constitutes good care of 
these organs; and, having learned, 
they should be trained invariably 
to practise it. Thus, the boys and 
girls may become their own health 
officers; and, by so becoming, they 


will learn the sooner and the more 
thoroughly to take that care of their 
health which will make and keep 
them strong and vigorous men and 
women. 


MUSIC IN EVERY HOME 


SEVERAL of our members who live 
in the country have written, asking 
me how they may give their chil- 
dren a knowledge of music. ‘‘I can 
get almost everything else in the 
way of education for my children,” 
writes one such member, “except 
music. I have no instrument; and 
I do not quite know what to do. 
Music is one of the things that can- 
not be taught by the reading of 
books!” Certainly, this problem 
of the musical training of children 
is a serious One in country districts; 
especially in a house where there 
is no piano or other instrument. 
However, almost every mother can 
teach her children to sing a little; 
every mother can bring to their 
attention the musical quality of 
poetry; and many mothers can 
teach them the simple principles 
of musical composition. In order to 
help those of our members who live 
far from musical centres, and have, 
perhaps, no musical instrument in 
the house, we are printing an article 
in this month’s Home Procress, 
“The Notes and Their Homes,” 
which will, we think, be of immense 
help. The mother who has a piano, 
even though she herself cannot 
play it, can, with the aid of the sug- 
gestions in this article, teach her 
children to play it. As for the 
mother who has no piano, or other 
musical instrument, she also can 
use this article. By means of its 
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suggestions, she can, with the aid 
of a pencil and paper, teach her 
children, if not to play the piano, 
yet the principles of piano-playing, 
or any other kind of instrumental 
playing. The mother who can sing, 
either much or little, will have an 
additional help. A knowledge of 
music should be a part of every 
child’s education. A large knowl- 
edge of it is the best thing to have; 
but a little knowledge is better than 
none. 


THE CHILDREN’S EASTER 


WE are accustomed to think of 
Christmas as the children’s day. 
Certainly, it is their greatest day. 
But Easter, we are more and more 
coming to realize, is also a day for 
children as well as for grown-ups. 
The message of Easter — the re- 
newal of life—is a message that 
may be received by children, in 
their childish way, as fully as it 
is received, in a mature way, by 
those of larger growth. There are 
various ways in which this message 
may be given to the children. The 
Easter story should be told them, 
just as the Christmas story is told 
them. So soon as they are old 
enough, this story should be read 
to them from the Bible. The mys- 
tic wonder of it never fails to make 
its appeal to the child-mind. Be- 
sides this sacred story, there are 
other stories through which the 
Easter message may be given. 
There is the story of the chrysalis, 
rising from the cocoon, a butterfly. 
This is one of the loveliest of the 
stories of the renewal of life. Then, 
too, there is the story of the egg, — 
so beloved of all children at Easter 
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time, — from which comes forth a 
chicken or a bird. These little 
Easter stories will help the children 
the better to understand the great 
Easter story. I hope that all our 
members who have children will 
try, this year, to make Easter as 
much a children’s day as Christ- 
mas already is. The best way to do 
this is to tell them the Easter stories, 
— the great one, and as many of the 
lesser ones as may suggest them- 
selves. 


BOOKS IN THE LIVING-ROOM 


How many of the members, I won- 
der, keep their books in the room in 
which they spend the most time? 
With the “passing of the parlor,” 
of which Mrs. Shumaker writes 
in this number, has come the neces- 
sity for placing the bookcases, 
which were one of the “‘ornaments”’ 
of the old-fashioned parlor, in 
another place. Where is that place 
in your house? On what table do 
you now put the “best books,’’ — 
that is to say, those in the most 
elaborate and expensive bindings? 
In the old-fashioned parlor, they 
used to be kept on the centre ta- 
ble, symmetrically arranged, — and 
never opened. If you have such 
books, — and who of us has not? — 
I wonder where you keep them. As 
for the other books that filled the 
parlor bookcase, where are they 
kept now? In most families, at the 
present time, the books, the “best 
ones”’ included, are kept in the liv- 
ing-room; where every member of 
the family may have easy access to 
them. This, of course, is for the 
reason that the living-room is the 
room in which the members of the 
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family spend most of their time. 
Usually, this is the case; but not 
always. In one family of my ac- 
quaintance, the motherofthefamily, 
having no servant, spends a great 
deal of her time in the kitchen. One 
of the family bookcases is kept 
there! It is a bookcase consisting 
of three shelves, fastened to the wall. 
In it, that housekeeper has several 
cook-books, to be sure; but none of 
the other books in it have anything 
to do with kitchens or cooking. 
There are several romances, a few 
volumes of poetry, two or three 
books of essays, and, in short, just 
such a collection as may be found 
in the average family book-shelf 
of smalldimensions. Whenever that 
housekeeper has a half-hour of 
leisure, she reads. As she says, she 
often can read an entire essay, or 
three or four poems, while she waits 
for the kettle to boil, or the pudding 
to brown. If she were obliged to go 
into another room to get a book, she 
might not do it. Have any of you 
book-shelves in your kitchens? If 
you are in the kitchen very much 
of the day, I think you will like to 
have some of your books there. 


NATURE-STUDY IN MARCH 


“THERE is no nature then, to study!” 
said a little boy to whom I was 
speaking of nature-study in March. 
But he was mistaken. There is; and 
it is as good as any of the nature of 
later spring. First, the ground be- 
gins to thaw in March; even in a 
small back yard, one may study the 
characteristics of this first spring 
thaw. In the woods, the brooks are 
freed; and, along their banks, one 
may find little leaves of fresh green, 
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as early as the middle of March. 
In the very large cities, it is not very 
likely that any birds are to be seen; 
but in the small cities, there are apt 
to be a considerable number. I 
have seen two or three kinds of 
wood-peckers, as early as the very 
first of March, in the trees of a city 
square. There 7s nature to study in 
March! It is the month of the un- 
locking of the door of winter, for 
the coming of spring. 


THE FRONTISPIECE OF THIS 
NUMBER 


The Editor wishes to call especial 
attention to the frontispiece of this 
month’s number of the magazine. 
It is a reproduction of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s famous painting, ‘‘ Angel 
Heads,” — one of the most beauti- 
ful paintings of the world, occupy- 
ing a prominent place in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. Some of 
our members may recollect that the 
five heads in this painting are all 
portraits of the same child, a little 
girl, seen from five different points 
of view. This exquisite picture, ap- 
pealing as it does to young and old 
alike, is one of the very best to hang 
in the family living-room. No 
doubt, many of our members al- 
ready have it there. I think others 
will like to put it on their walls. 
One of the best ways to educate 
the artistic sense of children is by 
placing before their eyes beautiful 
pictures, the subjects of which are 
within their range of comprehen- 
sion and interest. All children like 
this picture. Grown-ups all like it 
too. Itis a very fine work of art. 
Let us all have framed copies of it 
in our homes! 








THE EASTER ANGELS, AND HOW 


ARTISTS HAVE PAINTED THEM 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Author of ‘* The Life of Our Lord in Art’”’ 


TueE Bible is the Book of Angels. 
To the Hebrew patriarch, living in 
the morning of history, there was 
nothing extraordinary or fearful in 
the visible appearance of super- 
natural beings. His childlike imagi- 
nation pierced the mysteries which 
are closed to more skeptical modern 
thought. So the Biblical literature 
is full of delightful stories of angelic 
visits, and of the beautiful ministry 
of these celestial beings. Naturally, 
the minds which had been fed with 
such tales were ever on the alert for 
new visions. And when, in the full- 
ness of time, there was born in this 
nation one sent to deliver them, the 
life-story of the Messiah was again 
interwoven with the ministry of 
angels. Christian artists have al- 
ways made the most of this theme. 
They have given imagination free 
rein in picturing the angels as 
lovely creatures, filling heaven and 
earth with their radiant presences. 
They are always young and fair, 
and their innocent faces express 
perfect sympathy with the occasion, 
adoration, triumph, joy or grief. 
With great rejoicing they proclaim 
the Saviour’s birth, with the glad 
refrain of Glory to God in the High- 
est; with solemn awe they witness 
-his Temptation and Baptism; with 
poignant sorrow they hover over his 
Crucifixion; with holy triumph they 





announce the glorious message of 
his Resurrection. 

It does not greatly matter to the 
artist whether the narrative refers 
directly to the angels. It is the priv- 
ilege of art to interpret freely the 
text illustrated. Angels are taken 
for granted, so to speak, whenever 
their presence is appropriate. As 
they are a charming decorative ele- 
ment in a picture, it is no wonder 
that they are well beloved by Bible 
illustrators. The angels of art are 
usually represented with wings, 
else how could they speed between 
heaven and earth on their errands of 
love? In form they vary from 
wingéd baby heads, to mature fig- 
ures with fluttering garments. The 
child angels are popular favorites, 
but their office is usually purely 
decorative. The angels who bear 
important tidings are invested with 
all the dignity and grandeur which 
art can command. 

The Easter angel came to break 
the awful three days’ silence, follow- 
ing the Crucifixion. The Saviour’s 
body had been laid in the rock-hewn 
tomb in the garden of Joseph of 
Arimathea; and when the last ten- 
der offices of burial had been per- 
formed, the disciples went their deso- 
late way. Only a few women stayed 
near by, with the peculiar sentiment 
which belongs to womankind. A 
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great stone had been rolled to the 
door of the sepulchre, and made 
secure by sealing. Watchmen were 
stationed there on guard. But stones 
are no obstacles to angels, and 
human guards are powerless before 
them. In the stillness of the night 
“the angel of the Lord descended 


i IHESVM QNERITIS NASEARENVM SVRREXIT NON € HIC.M.VL? 


SEEN! Fe SALT ARSTICS S EUR ET PAS TALITY 


Appearance of the angel to the women. 


The angel, delivering his glad tidings with sweet impressiveness. 


from heaven and came and rolled 
away the stone and sat upon it. 
His appearance was as lightning, 
and his raiment white as snow, and 
for fear of him the watchers did 
quake and became as dead men.” 
This is all the narrative tells us of 
the actual mystery of the Resurrec- 
tion: but art, sometimes more bold 
than literature, has often given visi- 





ble form to the subject. The Saviour 
is represented as floating in mid-air 
over the tomb, accompanied by 
adoring angels. There is a beautiful 
terra cotta bas-relief of this order in 
the Florence cathedral, by the 15th 
century sculptor, Luca della Rob- 
bia. It has all the dignity and 
suavity of this great 
artist, without the 
over-sentimentality of 
his followers. The four 
Easter angels express 
the highest devotional 
feeling. Perugino has 
painted the subject in 
a similar vein, with del- 
icate and graceful angel 
attendants floating on 
eithersideof the Christ. 
His picture isin the Va- 
tican gallery at Rome. 
Albrecht Direr has 
given us a German 
version of the subject 
which is very strong 
and impressive. The 
risen Christ is a ma- 
jestic figure. The nim- 
bus of clouds surround- 
ing the divine figure 
is studded with wingéd 
heads of rejoicing Eas- 
ter angels. 

Early on Easter 
morning, as the story tells us, a 
group of faithful women came to 
the garden tomb bringing spices to 
embalm their beloved dead. They 
had been wondering how they could 
roll the stone away, without help, 
when they were mystified to find it 
already removed. Enteringthetomb 
in amazefnent, they were greeted 
by the Easter angel with his joyful 


Fra Angelico 












EASTER ANGELS 





Appearance of the angel to the women, Axel Ender. 


The angel fills the place with glory. 


message: “‘Ye seek Jesus of Naza- tell his disciples and Peter, He 
reth who hath been crucified; he is goeth before you into Galilee, There 
risen; he is not here;. behold the shall ye see him as he said unto 
place where they laid him. Butgo you.” 
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Musical angel. 


Leaning out of heaven to give the listening world a strain of 


celestial music. 


The experience of Mary Magda- 
lene was a little different. Wander- 
ing alone in the garden, she came 
to the tomb, weeping; and stooping 
down to peer in, she beheld “two 
angels, in white, sitting one at the 
head and one at the feet where the 


body of Jesus had lain.” They 
asked her why she wept, but scarce- 
ly had she answered them, when, 
turning, she saw the risen Lord, 
whom she mistook for the gardener. 
This story of Mary, which has not 
been common as an art subject, 
is beautifully interpreted in a pic- 
ture by Burne-Jones. The angels of 
this Pre-Raphaelite painter are as 
distinctive as those of an old mas- 
ter, with sweet round faces framed 
in clustering curls, dreamy eyes and 


Meloxxe da Forli. 


flame-touched brow. They 
have wonderful great pinions 
with heavy plumage, arching 
high over their shoulders and 
curving into narrow blades. 
In the picture, two of these 
mystic beings direct their 
gaze towards the Saviour 
who stands outside the tomb, 
and Mary, turning, discovers 
him. 

The most familiar subject 
of all the Easter pictures is 
the appearance of the angel 
to the group of women. As 
there are slight variations in 
the narrative of the different 
evangelists, the composi- 
tion varies correspondingly. 
Sometimes there is but one 
angel, and sometimes there 
are two; while the number of 
women ranges from three to 
five or six. A noble example 
of this subject from the prim- 
itive period of Italian painting, 
when art was in what we call the 
Gothic stage, is in the decorations 
of the Spanish chapel at Florence. 
Here the entire wall surface of this 
beautiful little vaulted room is 
covered with sacred story, making 
a complete mural Bible, as it were, 
a great picture-book for the delight 
and instruction of the worshippers. 
The Easter story is told in a tri- 
angular section of the vaulting just 
over the altar. The figure of the 
risen Saviour is in the apex of the 
triangle, an unseen spectator of 
the scene below. In the centre is 
a rectangular sarcophagus, un- 
covered, and at each end a grand 
and solemn angel is seated, bear- 
ing a wand of authority. From the 





EASTER 


side three women approach; to 
them one of the angels points out 
the empty place. At the other side 
is Mary Magdalene, kneeling at the 
Master’s feet. Thus we have 
brought together all the episodes of 
that morning. One loves to linger 
before art like this, where all the 
deficiencies of craftsmanship are 
overbalanced by noble religious 
ideals and earnest purposes. 

Fra Angelico was a painter of the 
transitional period, still clinging to 
old traditions, yet commanding 
better technique. He twice painted 
the subject of the Easter angels and 
the women. As we all know, his 
familiar name, the Angelic Brother, 
was won by his fondness for paint- 
ing angels — beings of such un- 
earthly loveliness that they are like 
a new race evolved from the 
fervent imagination of the 
monk artist. In one case he 
follows the example of the 
Spanish chapel decorator in 
showing the risen Christ as a 
vision floating over the empty 
sarcophagus. He has, how- 
ever, but one angel —a sweet 
being who greets the sorrow- 
ing women with a reassuring 
smile, one hand pointing to 
the tomb: ‘‘He is not here,” 
and the other pointing up: 
“He is risen.” In the other 
picture by the same artist 
there is an attempt to repro- 
duce the rock-hewn tomb, a 
sort of grotto-like cave, into 
which the startled women are 
gazing. The angel is seen 
within, facing out, and de- 
livering his glad tidings with 
sweet impressiveness. 


Musical angel. 


ANGELS II 


Modern art has followed the lines 
of the Old Masters in making the 
Easter angels the subject of many 
pictures; and church decorations in 
stained glass windows and mural 
paintings carry the dear familiar 
story to many congregations in 
Christian churches throughout the 
world. It is hard to see that the 
centuries have taught the designer 
any new beauties which earlier 
artists did not discover, but the 
modern feeling, as we call it, and a 
greater skill in drawing have pro- 
duced fine results. Two pictures 
which the Bible readers of to-day 
have grown to love are by the 
French Bouguereau and the Nor- 
wegian Axel Ender. Bouguereau’s 
is in a more academic and artificial 
style, and the emphasis is upon the 


ee 


Meloxxe da Forli. 


That radiant creature with clustering curls and face uplifted to 


the heavenly vision. 
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women gazing into the door of the 
tomb wherein the angel is but par- 
tially seen. 

The Norwegian picture repre- 
sents the interior of the tomb, an 
opening in the corner showing the 
light of day beyond. But the angel 
fills the place with glory, as he 
delivers his message to the women 
who have just entered. This angel 
idealof Ender’s is quite an original 
creation, far different from the 
rather stereotyped figure into which 
recent art had fallen. The expres- 
sion is so grave that the women are 
awe-struck rather than rejoiced. 
The stone is so high that the effect 
is of the angel 
being poised 
in mid-air, the 
draperies fall- 
ing far below 
the feet. The 
long sweeping 
line from up- 
lifted finger to 
the garment’s 
edge makes a 
great flash of 
light in the 
darkness. 

It does not 
take a great 
stretch of the 
imagination 
tobelieve that 
the multitude 
of the heav- 
enly host 
praising God 
on Christmas 
eve, were also 
filling the sky 
with their re-  24#ter ansel. 
joicing on 





Easter morning. So the Easter 
hymns and carols have it: — 
‘Angels, sing his triumph, as you sang his 
birth, 
Christ the Lord is risen. Peace, good will 
on earth.” 


and again:— 


“ 


Shout, ye seraphs, angels, raise 

Your eternal song of praise, 

Let the earth’s remotest bound 

Echo to the joyful sound. 
Alleluia, Alleluia. 

Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 


It is a very beautiful idea in 
church decoration to have the apse 
filled with the angel choirs, rejoic- 
ing over some great event of divine 
import. The 
two great 
churches of 
Parma, which 
are monu- 
ments of Cor- 
reggio’s art, 
are decorated 
in this man- 
ner. Angels 
innumerable 
fly among the 
clouds, full of 
life and joy. 
We seem to 
be gazing into 
the heaven of 
heavens as we 
look up into 
this wonder- 
ful vision. 
And amid 
this rapturous 
throng the as- 
cending Sav- 
iour rises be- 
* Fra Angelico. yon d our 


‘* He is not here: He is risen.”” sight. 
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It is thought that Correggio may 
have drawn his idea from an older 
church in Rome, the church of SS. 
Apostoli, decorated similarly by 
Melozzo da Forli. When a part of 
this building was destroyed in the 
eighteenth century, some figures 
from the frescoes were removed; we 
still have a group of the lovely 
angels in the sacristy of St. Peter’s. 
One, a radiant creature with fair 
clustering curls, draws the bow 
across the strings of a violin, with 
face uplifted to the heavenly vision. 
Still another seems to lean out of 
heaven to give the listening world a 
strain of the celestial music. This is 
a lute player, with shapely fingers 
striking the strings of the instrument. 

Correggio’s angelic domes of 
Parma were an inspiration to a con- 
temporary in a neighboring city, 
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Gaudenzio Ferrari. In the cupola 
of the church at Saronno this artist 
painted a delightful company of 
musical angels. Some are singing, 
and others are playing on musical 
instruments, and every one enters 
into his task with heart-whole devo- 
tion. A critic has said that the 
sense of vitality in these figures is 
so astonishing that one can fairly 
hear the wings of the angels rustle. 
A special favorite is that buoyant 
creature who plays upon bagpipes 
with such abandon that the bag is 
distended with a full strong blast. 
Dissatisfied with our own achieve- 
ments, weary of life’s perplexities, 
discouraged by our mistakes, cast 
down by loneliness or sorrow, we 
gaze at these glad angels, and are 
filled with fresh courage, — inspired 
by their songs of Easter victory. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF GOD 


THEY say that God lives very high, 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God, and why? 


And if you dig down in the mines 
You never see Him in the gold; 
Though, from Him, all that’s glory shines. 


God is so good, He wears a fold 


Of heaven and earth across His face 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 


But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things made, 
Through sight and sound of every place. 


As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lids, her kisses’ pressure, 
Half-waking me at night, and said, 
**Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser?”’ 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 





THE INFORMAL LIVING-ROOM 


BY MRS. E. ELLSWORTH SHUMAKER 


I wap been showing Great-aunt ejaculated, “But where is the par- 
Cornelia my new home,—with lor?” and I unblushingly answered, 
“There is n’t any — and 
I don’t want any!” 

To Great-aunt Corne- 
lia, living still under the 
dominion of ideals reg- 
nant two generations ago, 
this seemed a shocking 
declaration. 

The parlor Great-aunt 
furnished as a bride, way 
back in the sixties, was 
her pride; and, essentially 
unaltered, has remained 
such down to the pre- 
sent day. I was all too 
familiar with it, from 


The window-seat with its soft-hued pillows invites both body and mind childhood. Who of us : 
to repose. grown-ups has not known 
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From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


something of the parlor 
justifiable pride. After six years of that was? And who of us, as a 
married life in a cribbed and cab- child, has not been glad, at family 
ined city apartment, our 
modest but roomy house 
in the suburbs seemed 
like a veritable annex to 
Paradise. I dilated upon 
its many conveniences, 
its sanitary advantages, 
the view from its win- 
dows, and the beauty and 
hominess of it all. 
Great-aunt Cornelia’s 
face gradually assumed 
an expression of perplex- 
ity which deepened as we 
went from room to room. 


At last the old lady How livable the well-filled bookcases make the room. 








THE INFORMAL LIVING-ROOM 


gatherings, toescapefrom 
its immaculate primness 
to the cheerful freedom 
of the dining-room, or the 
aromatic precincts of the 
kitchen? 

The marble-top centre- 
table, the haircloth fur- 
niture, the beflowered 
Brussels carpet, the stiff 
lace curtains, the family 
portraits! Who can fail 
to recognize the picture? 
What real parlor was 
without these familiar 
features? — not to forget 
the ornate what-not in its corner, 
almost the only object in the room 
of genuine interest to the normal 
child; but, alas! one whose treasures 
no childish hand might desecrate. 

In the evolution of the home, the 
parlor has passed through many 
phases since those days in the early 
sixties. Great-aunt Cornelia’s an- 
tiquated room is but a relic of her 
youth, that is bound to pass with the 
translation of the dear old lady. 


Haircloth has gradually disap- 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


The pictures are prints of real works of art. 


Comfortable chairs, and plants - 


From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


especially a hardy palm. 


peared, hidden away under soft 
damasks and velours, or carried to 
the secrecy of the attic. (One won- 
ders if it will ever be revived as an 
antique!) The marble-top table, 
the beflowered Brussels carpet, 
surely the what-not, and even the 
most execrable of the family por- 
traits have vanished; and, shorn 
of its old glories, the parlor itself 
totters and seems about to fall. 
Great-aunt Cornelia recognized 
none of its ancient and revered fea- 
tures in my informal liv- 
ing-room. But whatcould 
be more delightful than 
its sunny interior! The 
soft-hued pillows in the 
window-seats seem to in- 
vite to repose both body 
and mind. My mahogany 
bookcase, with  corre- 
sponding soft-hued dra- 
peries, would never have 
found a place in Great- 
aunt Cornelia’s boasted 
parlor, but how livable 
it makes the room! A 
pretty clock ticks cheer- 
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fully above the books and tells the 
hour in musical tones—a gentle 
companion when I am alone. My 
pictures are real works of art; only 
copies it is true, framed simply, but 
chosen and hung with care. A few 
hardy plants are placed wherever I 
can spare window space, always giv- 
ing first place to a glossy palm, as 
the most esthetically pleasing and, 
in general, most satisfactory of 
foliage plants. (Great-aunt Cornelia 
wanted to know when it was going to 
bloom.) My chairs are selected both 
for beauty and comfort; and a few 
choice antique pieces have real ar- 
tistic value — without which all 
antiques, to my mind, should be 
relegated to the museums. The 
soft colors of rugs, walls, draperies, 
and pillows are in perfect harmony, 
and the whole effect one of cheerful 
restfulness. 

Why should I not take pride in 
the room into which has gone so 
much of my very self? And where 
I am happiest and most at ease is 
where my friends will be glad to be 
received. This is where they will 
delight to come and love to tarry. 


Great-aunt Cornelia might glance 
with disapproving eye at the maga- 
zines and books so evidently out of 
their place. But, pray, what are mag- 
azines and books for but to read? 
And what is a room for but to use? 
And what is a home for but to en- 
joy? And, with all, I too love neat- 
ness and order. 

An hour after completing the 
round of my house with Great- 
aunt Cornelia, I returned to the 
living-room and to my guest. I 
found the old lady in the depths of 
an upholstered wicker chair, her 
feet on an ottoman, absorbed in 
the last number of my favorite mag- 
azine, which she had picked up at 
her elbow. She appeared the pic- 
ture of contentment. The sweet- 
toned clock began to strike the 
hour of eleven, and Great-aunt 
looked up to exclaim, ‘Goodness! 
child, where has the time gone 
to?” 

** Ah! Cornelia,” 
thought I, “‘even you have yielded 
to the charm of my informal living- 
room.” 


Great-aunt 


‘ 


SUNDAY 


Nort a dread cavern, hoar with damp and mould, 
Where I must creep, and in the dark and cold, 
Offer some awful incense at a shrine 
That hath no more divine 
Than that ’t is far from life, and stern, and old; 


But a bright hill-top in the breezy air, 

Full of the morning freshness high and clear, 
Where I may climb and drink the pure, new day 
And see where winds away 

The path that God would send me, shining fair. 
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**FIRST CATCH YOUR CATER- 
PILLAR!”’ 


BY CHRISTINA H. BAKER 


I was discouraged. The children 
had put away their butterfly-nets 
with decision. “It’s no fun, mo- 
ther,” they said; “‘you get dread- 
fully hot and tired trying to catch 
the butterflies, and when 
you’ve caught one — 
if you do—you feel 
cruel when you 
kill it, even for 
a collection. 
We don’t 
care a bit 
about catch- 
ing butter- 
flies.” 
It was 
summer, and 
I had confi- 
dently planned 
a constant inter- 
est on the part of 
the children in this 
bit of nature study. In 


my disappointment, a Fremaphotograph by Herbert W. Gleam and glistening 


suddenideacame to me. 
** Allsocial workers cry, 
‘Begin with the child’ —I will begin 
with the caterpillar.”” I found the 
one book which does begin with the 
caterpillar. I showed its pictures 
to the children, and started reading 
its text. Their curiosity was at once 
aroused. Then began a summer of 
absorbing interest. Every week be- 


Butterfly alighting on Joe Pye weed. 


came a still-hunt, and rewarded us 

by amazing results. “It’s impos- 

sible that this kind of caterpillar 

can have ever been here before, 

mother — I could n’t have missed 

seeing it,” cried John, carefully 

picking off the twig upon which fed 

a two-inch-long caterpillar, as thick 

through as a thumb, bright green, 

with blue and red tufts all 

along the back. And 

yet we had passed it 

a hundred times, 

unseeing! The 

great pale- 

green, horned 

Sphinx, be- 

came visi- 

ble to our 

amazed 

eyes. With 

joy we found 

the exquisite 

jeweled chry- 

salis of the 

monarch _butter- 

fly, hanging firmly 

to its one silken thread, 

with 

emerald and drops of 
pearl. 

Each caterpillar was placed in a 
cardboard box, with holes punched 
in the box-cover. Later, John made 
partitions in an oblong wooden box, 
stood on end, and tacked netting 
over the open side. This permitted 
watching the caterpillars eat each 
morning’s freshly picked meal of 
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their individual choice, and the 
steady change from caterpillar to 
chrysalis. Every morning the par- 
titions were cleaned out with a 
small brush. We watched tragedies 
as well as growth; for, to the chil- 
dren’s horror, the larve of the par- 
asite flies often hatched from the 
backs of our handsomest caterpil- 
lars, to their destruction. 

We learned that caterpillars pre- 
fer wet leaves Hardly had the sum- 
mer showers ceased when, with rub- 
bers and waterproofs, box in hand, 
the children hurried out — on the 
hunt! 


When the butterflies fluttered 


out, there was excitement and joy. 
In competition for the most butter- 
flies, the children learned to tell 
when the caterpillar was preparing 
to end his feast and go into retire- 
ment. A caterpillar crawling on the 
road was a prize, for they knew he 


was in search of a spot to sleep and 
change in, at once. Our previous 
blindness most amazed us — this 
whole world of interest about us, 
never seen at all before! 

At the end of the summer, many 
boxes were carried home, with co- 
coons still closed. The great moths 
do not emerge until winter is pass- 
ing. The children had forgotten to 
watch for them, in the absorption of 
winter sports. One evening the lit- 
tle girl, big-eyed, and trembling, 
crept to me. — ‘‘Mother, there is 
some one moving about in John’s 
room, rustling softly.” I hurried 
to the door of the closed room and 
quickly opened it, — upon a great 
brown moth, still moist, still trying 
his wings in new and wonderful 
flight. The second cocoon was now 


watched closely, and the whole slow 
progress of the closely folded moth 
through the unbelievably small 
hole, the gradual drying of the moist 
body, and the steady enlargement 
of the beating wings, were watched 
until the full-grown moth flew in 
freedom out into the night. 

“T wish spring would hurry up,” 
cried the child who had been the 
first petulantly to throw away his 
butterfly-net — “I want to begin 
earlier this year. What is the very 
first date the caterpillars will come?” 


WHEN THE LARKS SANG 


A TRUE STORY OF MY GIRLS’ 
NATURE CLASS 


BY PROF. W. J. HOXIE 


Aut the members of the class were 
there that day, and I have always 
been glad. It was inthe winter, and 
we walked out along the railroad. 
We saw only a few Myrtle Warblers 
at first and some Vesper Sparrows 
that wiggled the white feathers in 
their tails; — we knew by that they 
were Vespers. It was part of our 
last lesson, and we were very proud 
of being able to name them so 
surely! There was a fine frost, and 
everything sparkled. Wehad break- 
fast beside a little brook that came 
frolicking and jumping down from 
between the hills and tumbled under 
the track. These “before break- 
fast” starts are a pure delight. 
On the other side, the brook wid- 
ened out and fairly blushed back at 
some scarlet-leaved bushes that 
were bowing down over it; and then 
slid out of sight under a fence. A 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet was taking 
a bath there; and made a pretty 
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picture, sifting the drops away off 
her back, and preening her absurdly 
small supply of feathers. As a fin- 
ish, she opened up her little top- 
knot two or three times to let us see 
how really ruby-red it was. It was 
just too lovely; some of us had to 
hold our hands over our mouths to 
keep from screaming with delight. 
But the poor Kinglet could n’t 
sing a bit. What she tried was a 
dismal failure. I promised that if 
we found her just 
before her spring 
flitting we should 
hear something 
worth while. So 
we did, but that 
does not come in- 
to this story. 

Up above us 
was a bare stump- 
strewn hillside. 
One of those peri- 
patetic saw-mills 
had staid there as 
long as there was 
anything to saw, 
and then gone for 
prey somewhere 
else. They are 
forever doing those high crimes and 
misdemeanors. Some gums, wal- 
nuts, and oaks over the other side 
still held a fair sprinkling of autumn 
colors. One of the girls said the 
yellows almost made a taste in her 
mouth; and the reds were so loud 
they silenced the mild greens of 
the sapling pines! She is a poetic 
young person, — but that does not 
affect her appetite. 

All at once, — with a rumble, 
crash and roar—a long swaying 
plume of black smoke, picked out 


with a snow-white jet of steam, — 
and, below, the Fast Mail went by, 
and out of sight. It frightened some 
Meadow Larks, who dove into the 
widening black billow of smoke that 
drifted up the hillside and slowly 
disappeared among the stumps. 
Swiftly, the sunshine vanquished 
the bitter black cloud, and danced 
once more among the sorrowful 
looking old stumps. It acted like an 
inspiration to the Larks; for first 


Professor Hoxie’s nature class of little girls of Savannah, Georgia. 


one and then another began to sing; 
and, to our astonishment, it was 
their regular summer song. Back 
and forth, first one and then 
another flung the melody, seeming 
to vie with each other as to who 
remembered it best. We all listened 
— even the little white specks of 
clouds up in the air seemed to go 
slower to hear it, our poetic girl 
said, and a woodpecker certainly 
did stop knocking for just a minute 
to look over that way. 

From down among the scarlet 
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leaves by the brook a wee brown a dollar watch compared with what 
Wren hopped into sight, and tried thelarks were doing; — and in March 
to sing too; but it was like winding at that! 


“TO A BUTTERFLY” 


I’ve watched you not a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower; 
And, little Butterfly! indeed 

I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless! not frozen seas 

More motionless! and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Has found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again! 


This plot of orchard-ground is ours; 
My trees they are, my Sister’s flowers; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary; 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary! 
Come often to us, fear no wrong; 
Sit near us on the bough! 
We’ll talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days, when we are young; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 
Wituiam Worpswortu. 


“HARK, HARK, THE LARK” 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise. 
WituiaAM SHAKESPEARE, 





THE HOME LIBRARY 
BY HELEN WARD BANKS 


In one of the days of rather long 
ago a small girl sat on a stool facing 
astill smallerbrother. Itwas a warm 
Sunday afternoon, in a square book- 
lined room; a fly buzzed against the 
window-pane and a very sleepy 
mother sat on the sofa. She had 


“Lines Left Out” in her hand, and 
she had reached the thrilling climax 
in the story of the man of Mount 
Ephraim who had stolen his mother’s 
silver, and had made from it those 
delightfully vague things, graven 
images and molten images. 


The 
men of Dan had come to execute 
poetic justice on Micah by carrying 
off his idols and his Levite. Some- 
times the reader’s eyes closed, and 
her eyes drooped, just at that point. 
With the selfish insistence of child- 
hood, the two stool-dwellers thrust 
the book back into the nerveless 
hand, propped up the sleepy head, 
and demanded “Go on.” The pa- 
tient mother roused herself, and 
went on; not only on that afternoon 
with Micah, but onevery Sunday, 
until “‘the time would fail me to tell 
of Gideon and of Barak and of Sam- 
son and of Jephtha, of David also 
and Samuel and of the prophets.” 
Through these Sunday afternoons 
the literature of the Bible became 
an inherent part of the children’s 
mental cultivation. 

As the little girl mastered the art 
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of reading, the act shifted a bit, 
though the scene was still set in the 
big book-lined room on a Sunday 
afternoon. She was alone now, — 
in body curled in a chair many sizes 
too large for her, but in spirit abroad 
with Christian, — carrying his bur- 
den, quivering over Giant Despair 
and thelions, and finally coming out 
joyfully to the Delectable Moun- 
tains. 

It was a week-day — for novels 
were not read on Sunday in that 
generation— when “ Ivanhoe” was 
carelessly taken from the shelf and 
peeped into. The child did not know 
it meant an epoch in her literary 
soul, but from the first leaf till the 
last, she lived in but one world — 
the world of daring knightly deeds. 
She could not escape from it, even 
though it caused her to err. She was 
quite a big girl by this time, all of 
ten, and she was set to rock the 
cradle of the baby sister in grand- 
mother’s room, with its mahogany 
bed and quaint bureau and pine-ap- 
ple-legged table, — “‘old-fashioned 
furniture,” then; “priceless an- 
tiques,” now. The woman feels still 
the spell-bound thrill that held the 
child so intently to the tournament 
and the Black Prince that they were 
the real, and grandmother’s room 
and the baby’s cradle the unreal 
things. What wonder that the me- 
chanical jogging foot stopped, and 
that the baby waked and cried! To 
this day a sense of guilt is mingled 
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From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


To the children of that family, the heart of the home was the library. 


with the delights of “Ivanhoe.” The 
Puritan conscience was still in exist- 
ence then, and many a youngster 
carried a misfit of it, cut down from 
that worn by some Puritan an- 
cestor. 

After Scott came Dickens, and 
that memory is one of virtue, of duty 
cheerfully performed. The baby- 
sister, on her feet now, played on the 
lawn under the big chestnuts, while 
the little girl kept guard. She had 
found Dickens on the library shelf, 
and “Pickwick Papers” came out 
with her to the top verandah step, 
where the August sun was bring- 
ing out the scarlet of geraniums, 
and the green of close-cut grass, — 
and the soft hummings of crickets. 
Whirling off with Mr. Winkle, in 
one of his mad adventures, the little 
girl looked up to find no baby. Mr. 
Winkle must be left until the errant 
baby was recaptured. Then once 


more, at the delightful moment 
when the old lady’s curl-papers 
were seen through the bed-curtains, 
there was a missing baby again. 
And so it went, through the long 
morning, the vanishing point com- 
ing always at the moment of most 
excitingadventure. However, surely 
the baby-tending was performed 
according to grown-up standards, 
for there is no conscience prick in 
the Dickens memory. 

When Cooper was discovered, the 
baby-sister must have been old 
enough to play unwatched, for 
around Cooper’s memory hangs only 
the sense of the glorious freedom of 
spring; when the sky was blue and 
the clouds were white with life, 
when water was rippling with life 
in every brook; when one breathed 
the happiness of life and had in her 
veins all the outdoor poetry that 
ever was written, without knowing 

















it was poetry at all. Cooper was 
lived every day, and his setting 
could be had for the taking. One 
had only to slip through the gap in 
the garden hedge, and one was in 
primeval forest, where it was quite 
possible to be lost; or one had only 
to run over the lawn down the hill 
to find the little lake with its flat- 
bottomed boat, or better still, its 
raft made of a barn-door, where, 
with a long pole, quite a big little- 
girl of twelve and her brother would 
ferry themselves for a whole morn- 
ing over the water, dark and myste- 
rious in its new meaning of early 
spring. One was naturally Natty 
Bumpoand Chingachgook by turns, 
and lived without effort in hero- 
land. It was with a thud that the 
little girl came down from these na- 
tive heights to the conviction that 
to older minds she was only a little 
girl, who must be called in to dress 
for lunch. And how quietly she 
stole up the back stairs to her own 
room to escape meeting the unrea- 
sonable grown-ups, to whom be- 
draggled clothes carry reproach, 
and who do not realize how unim- 
portant a matter it is whether or 
not Chingachgook has wet feet! 
The next delight was Thackeray, 
— one novel after the other as fast 
as they could be devoured. And 
here again there is a tinge of guilt 
in the memory of stolen moments 
when — to escape the reproach of 
being called a bookworm — one sat 
on a packing-trunk in a dark closet, 
reading by the light that came 
through the crack in the doorway, 
while one held the knob ready to pull 
the door to, if any passer-by should 
threaten. The particular book of 
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that hour rested always in the dark 
crevice between packing-trunk and 
wall, ready for any possible sweet, 
stolen moment. 

Next came that rare and invalu- 
able thing in any child’s life, — an 
inspiring teacher. The book-shelves 
in the square room broadened out 
beyond story-telling into history 
and essay and poetry. The breath- 
less delight over Macaulay’s “* Mil- 
ton” is as deep an impression as 
the wonderment of “‘ Ivanhoe.”’ As 
the literature of the Bible made the 
warp and woof of one’s earliest lit- 
erary impressions, so, as one grew 
older, the classics became the fibre 
of one’s mind. 

It was a wonderful home for child- 
ren to grow up in; a broad, free life 
where, — in spite of some irksome 
tasks — one’s imagination ran riot 
in the open; where woods and gar- 
den, lake and lawn, each had its 
separate delight and where love sup- 
plied all desires. But I am sure that 
to all who grow up there from child- 
hood — and even to those of the 
second generation— the heart of the 
home was the library. It was nota 
beautiful room, but it was the abode 
of books which were friends. Only 
the best were there, and they were 
free to each child, to browse or de- 
vour as each might choose. There 
were no suggestions made and no 
tasks imposed. One went intoa plain 
room, and immediately, through 
the cover of a book, stepped into 
the wonderful world of romance, 
full of heroes and adventure, where 
one laughed and cried and thrilled 
by turns, and where one absorbed 
the thoughts of minds greater than 
one’s own, until those thoughts be- 
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came a part of one’s morality and 
cultivation. Where now-a-days do 
we find a home that has the library 
as a centre? 

It is an age of individualism. And 
with that thought in mind, can we 
afford to let slip any strong force 
that goes to the making of the in- 
dividual? I know of no two greater 
forces in that direction than home 
centralization, and the inherent cul- 
tivation that comes from living 
from one’s babyhood with the best 
books. 

It is a restless time, as well as a 
time of individual demand, and 
restlessness always strikes at the 
home. It is an age that clamors for 
amusement; that picks up toys and 
throws them down again. Home is 
one of the old-fashioned: things. 
And still all history tells that it is 
the home that makes the nation; 
in the home only can be obtained 
inherent depth, character, culture. 
If we take out of the home one of 
its most important vital organs, — 
thelibrary—can we expect it tohave 
and to give deep and vigorous life? 

There are two things that are of- 
fered children to-day in place of the 
home library. Both are good in 
their way, but they only are substi- 
tutes, and both have their dangers. 
One is the compulsory reading of 
classics in the schools, and the other 
is the public library. The educa- 
tional centre has shifted from the 
home to the town. 

There are doubtless many child- 
ren who benefit by the school read- 
ing; who never would read the 
classics at all if they were not given 
them there. But there are other 
children whose love for the beauti- 


ful is strangled at birth by the de- 
mand for the contents of certain 
books to be accrued in each school 
year. It is always accretion, never 
growth. I surely believe that we 
assimilate only what we choose for 
ourselves; that the pounds of litera- 
ture taken as a necessary prepara- 
tion for a college course never get 
into the real cultivation and char- 
acter of any boy or girl, unless, by 
rare good luck, it is administered by 
a teacher who has been born and 
bred with books, — and such an one 
is far tofind. Think of the difference 
between stumbling by chance on 
Roderick Dhu on a rainy after- 
noon, and the necessity of cramming 
a certain number of cantos of “The 
Lady of the Lake” for the next 
day’s English lesson! Think of the 
difference in delight of memory be- 
tween the child who read “The 
Marble Faun” from her grand- 
father’s library, and her younger 
cousin who tosses “‘The Snow Im- 
age” aside as stupid because, — 
“We read it in school.” All the 
magic and charm and fantasy of 
Violet and Peony gone to waste 
because they were not playmates 
chosen by the child herself! 
Moreover, if compulsory classics 
have their evil side, so has the public 
library. There is an old doggerel — 
“When Robert Raikes walked forth one day 
He saw some children out at play,” 
and as it chanced to be Sunday 
and the children were dirty and ig- 
norant and quarrelsome, he started 
a Sunday-school to meet their need. 
It was a godsend to these children, 
and Sunday-schools have brought 
help to many since; but they have 
carried bane as well as blessing in the 
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fact that they have lessened home 


centralization. Glad to escape the 
vague responsibility of religious 
training, parents threw it gradually 
on the Sunday-school teachers, 
while the home Sunday afternoons 
of Bible stories lapsed, and the 
mothers took their naps in peace. It 
was easy for the mothers, but where 
can one find to-day a dozen children 
who even know there is a story 
about Micah and his teraphim? 
Most of them do not know the dif- 
ference between Moses and Joseph. 

As the Sunday-schools have les- 
sened home responsibilities, so have 
the public libraries. They have 


multiplied so rapidly that there is 
now scarcely a town that lacks its 
library. They meet a tremendous 
need, for they bring books to every- 
one, and the frothiest story is better 
food for a weary brain than brood- 


ing over the cares of a narrow life. 
But libraries at their best are only 
substitutes for books at home, and 
no substitute is the real thing. Books 
always at hand are read. When boys 
or girls go forth to seek books, ask 
any intelligent librarian if they in- 
quire for history or for the “best- 
seller”? It would bea most unusual 
youngster who would seek out Pres- 
cott — for instance — when McCut- 
cheon’s last story was winking from 
the shelves. And still one family of 
boys and girls — not at all extra- 
ordinary — have Prescott’s bright 
word-pictures among their mental 
paraphernalia, because he stood in 
leather rows in a corner of the home 
library, where one could dip into 
him when one happened to be in 
that corner. It is only by living with 
books that one gets to know them. 


Of course fashions change in books 
as in every other thing. But even 
with all the wealth of modern child- 
literature, shall this generation know 
nothing of the old books except 
what is fed them in school? Shall 
they have no chance to live among 
them at home? Shall they dash in 
and out of libraries, and read only 
the quickly written, quickly de- 
voured and quickly forgotten stories 
of the present time? Can they make 
there, dignified, life-long friends like 
Colonel Newcome, or are they 
merely opening the doors of their 
mind to a host of rushing week-end 
visitors, who come and go and leave 
no impression except one of general 
restlessness? 

Surely none of us would choose 
to leave the automobiles and aero- 
planes of to-day to go back to the 
lumbering stage-coaches that car- 
ried our great-grandfathers between 
New York and Boston; but shall we 
allow fast locomotion so to get into 
our blood that we shall have left 
none of that serenity which makes 
the home that makes the man? 
There is a movement back toward 
simplicity and solidity, even if part 
of it is only faddism. 

One would not protest against the 
schools opening good literature to 
children, when some of one’s pleas- 
antest teaching moments have been 
spent in watching eager, receptive 
young minds unfold under the im- 
petus of the best writing; nor would 
one cry out against public libraries, 
when one is their steady and unvary- 
ing patron. One may be a product 
of two civilizations; — brought up 
in youth on the classics in a home 
library, and still in this latter day 
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able to pass a public-library exami- 
nation on all the novels of the later 
years from “The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
to the latest McCutcheon. One may 
love the old books and enjoy the 
new. There can still linger some of 
the thrill of the first meeting with 
“ Tvanhoe ” as, down the vista of a 
busy day, one sees ahead the quiet 
evening waiting by the special lamp 
in the special chair in the wide liv- 
ing-room — its walls book-lined, 
its fireplace big enough to carry an 
unsplit log — where one may spend 
the hours with St. George Temple or 
Peter Vibart. The old friends on the 
shelves are too certain of allegiance 
to be jealous at the companionship 
with the new. Conscience carries 
no pricks for inconstancy. It is 


surely legitimate development to 
turn from a book-worm into a book 
butterfly. 

So the plea is not against school 
children and classics; it is only that 
the school shall not breed merely 
wormswithout a possibility of wings. 
There is no scorn for the public 
library; it is only that the library 
shall not produce artificial butter- 
flies. Let us have the legitimate 
development from the cocoon. We 
shall not find it in the town centre, 
but we shall find it in the home cen- 
tre when the heart of the home is the 
book-room. That is the place to 
make book-worms, with their hid- 
den wings for future flight. Shall 
we let them die out of our American 
civilization? 


SONG OF AN ANGEL 


A Gotp harp had he, and was singing there 
Songs that I yearned to hear; a glory shone 
Of rosy twilights on his cheeks — a zone 


Of amaranth on his hair. 


He sang of joys to which the earthly heart 
Hath never beat; he sang of deathless Youth, 
And by the throne of Love, Beauty, and Truth 


Meeting, no more to part; 


He sang lost Hope, faint Faith, and vain Desire 
Crowned there; great works, that on the earth began, 
Accomplished; towers impregnable to man 


Scaled with the speed of fire; 


Of Power, and Life, and winged Victory 
He sang — of bridges strown ’twixt star and star — 
And hosts all armed in light for bloodless war 


Pass, and repass on high; 


- FREDERICK TENNYSON. 














HOW TO KEEP THE CHILDREN’S 


EYES, NOSE, EARS, AND TEETH 
HEALTHY 


BY S. 


SEEING that we have received bodies 
of extreme complexity and fineness, 
it behooves us to take special care 
of each local bit of the delicate 
mechanism, that we may preserve 
the machine intact, and keep it up 
to the highest mark of efficiency. 
Each one of the many millions of 
highly differentiated cells that make 
up our bodies is an intelligent work- 
man, and in sympathy with each 
and all of its fellows. We may in- 
deed say that they present a perfect 
example of a labor union. Through 
a system of neuro-telegraphy each 
local union is in close communica- 
tion with all other locals having a 
similar function; and these together 
acknowledge some larger local brain 
as chief. The solar plexus, for in- 
stance, is in command of all nutri- 
tional unions while the centre for 
the special senses is located in the 
head brain. All these chiefs are in 
their turn controlled by one supreme 
will, the highest, conscious individ- 
ual intelligence. 


THE EYES 


Of the several local unions form- 
ing together the group of so-called 
special senses, that of sight is the 
one of supreme value. All the avo- 
cations of life require sight for their 
perfect performance, and our chief 
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pleasures in life have the same 
source — form, color, size, motion, 
distance; literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, all these and more are brought 
into our consciousness by means of 
vision. We are born blind, and our 
sense of sight, to be strong and per- 
fect, should be developed with care. 
The first rays of light that impinge 
upon that delicate and sensitive 
nervous mechanism, the retina, 
should be reflected and not direct 
rays. Supposing an infant born with 
perfect sight organs; to preserve 
them in their perfection, the child 
must never be permitted to face a 
direct light, either natural or artifi- 
cial,— unless perhaps momentarily, 
that he may gain the knowledge 
that will keep him from gazing 
fixedly at a light. 

Also, to prevent acquired astig- 
matism or cross-eye, objects held 
before an infant’s face for inspec- 
tion should never be brought nearer 
than twelve inches, — the normal 
focal distance for near vision. In 
addition, the time that an infant 
or young child is permitted to gaze 
at a bright object should be short, 
for the intense light rapidly fatigues 
the optic nerve and causes it, in self- 
defense, to induce in itself a con- 
dition of semi-paralysis; this con- 
dition may become permanent, or 
habitual, and thus interfere with 
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good vision in later life. The defect- 
ive vision.which many young school 
children develop with apparent ease 
and rapidity may have had its in- 
ception in infancy from easily pre- 
ventable causes such as the above. 
To use the eyes continuously at 
close range for a lengthy period of 
time without injury, a moderate 
diffused light, without pronounced 
color, is necessary. It should not be 
a white light, but some neutral tint 
without sharp contrasts. A dull 
white page with black type gives 
the general impression of gray; and 
this is the most grateful to the eye. 
If, of necessity, the light is 
stronger from one part of the room 
than from another, this stronger 
light should fall over the left should- 
er, because the implement of work, 
— pen, pencil, brush, needle, as the 
case may be, — is almost invariably 
held in the right hand, and the eye 
is directed to the left side of this 
hand, following after the work. 
Light over the right shoulder would 
cast the shadow of the hand into the 
range of vision, with consequent 
blurring and rapid fatigue. 
Civilization has made us immune 
to many things. The latest strain 
to which the human eye is called 
upon to adapt itself is the moving 
picture show,— especially when 
in color. Reading on moving trains 
and street cars may be made less in- 
jurious by occasionally closing the 
eyes for a moment of recuperation, 
but the rapidly-moving cinemato- 
graph compels constant attention, 
permitting only the ordinary wink. 
Add colors to this heretofore gray 
dancing medley, and our already 
alert and well-seasoned retinas are 





called upon to perform a modern 
Herculean task, and to provide 
immunity to the intense fatigue 
proceeding from it. In the effort 
many eyes will go down; for, ac- 
cording to the latest accepted 
theory of color vision, a decompo- 
sition of certain chemical substances 
takes place in the retina for each 
given color. In our ordinary every- 
day life there is ample time given for 
recuperation and rehabilitation of 
this chemical substance as we look 
from one object to another but not so 
in the colored moving picture show. 
Therefore, beware of it; keep away 
from it;—or if you will go to it, 
protect your color vision by closing 
your eyes occasionally, even at the 
cost of losing some of the show! 
But there are other parts to the 
eye which are not directly concerned 
in vision; these also need our care 
and attention. We have read of the 
“eyeball in fine frenzy rolling”’; 
these movements are performed by 
means of delicate cords of muscle 
tissue. Care must be taken, espe- 
cially in the case of infants and very 
young children, that one of these 
muscles does not become abnor- 
mally strong, thus causing the dis- 
figuring cross-eye. Then, there is 
the pink mucous lining of the lids, 
which is kept moist by a fluid from 
the tear gland, and which must be 
protected from undue irritation by 
sharp winds or dust or bright light. 
And, again, the little lubricating 
glands at the roots of the lashes 
sometimes have a tendency to over- 
supply. This may be obviated by 
bathing with a simple alkaline non- 
irritating wash, followed by a bit of 
soothing emolient. By such simple 




















precautions a vision naturally per- 
fect may remain so, and all ab- 
normalities and distressing symp- 
toms be prevented, and the exter- 
nal eye retain its beauty. It should 
always be borne in mind, however, 
that the general health exerts a great 
influence upon vision, as well as 
upon the condition of the outer parts 
of the eye. 


THE NOSE 


Really, in point of function, the 
nose should claim our first attention; 
because without breath there is no 
life, and with imperfect breathing 
there is no health. That the creator 
of our bodies considered that the 
air about us, while indispensable to 
life, yet was unfit to enter into the 
most intimate structure of the lung, 
is shown by the many mechanisms, 
either directly in the nasal pas- 
sages, or contributory to them, 
whose sole purpose is to elaborate 
the vital fluid, and thus protect the 
citadel of life, the lung. The mouth 
is entirely devoid of any of these 
lung protectors. 

At its very entrance in the vesti- 
bule of the nose we find a screen of 
interlacing hairs; this screen is kept 
moist and sticky by the fluid that 
has flowed over the eyeball and 
comes trickling down the nasal tear 
duct, — giving us a fine example, by 
the way, of conservation of waste 
product in nature. The portion of 
air in each inward-drawn breath is 
sifted through this screen, and the 
particles of dust, or other fine ma- 
terials floating in the air, are caught 
and held in its sticky meshes till 
removed by the owner of the nose. 
Next in order we find an apparatus 
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for warming the air, if it is too cool, 
or cooling it, if the reverse; and at 
the same time moistening it, if too 
dry. This mechanism is placed so 
close to the inner wall of the nasal 
passage that but a negligible portion 
of air can pass without coming in 
contact with it, and being affected 
by it. In fact it cannot be said that 
there is a direct stream of air from 
the outer world into the lung; for, 
placed at regular intervals, are 
gracefully curving bones, forming 
rounded cosy corners where the air 
must be detained and whirled ra- 
pidly about, after the manner of 
flowing water in a little side pool. 

For further elaboration of at least 
a portion of the incoming breath, 
there are provided two great cavi- 
ties, — one below and the other 
above the eye; — and these cavities 
communicate by “the open door”’ 
with the nasal passages. In addition 
to all these, there is a tonsillar en- 
largement just where the nose ends 
and the pharynx begins, which 
bulges forward and makes narrow 
the air passage at this point. Won- 
derful are the ways of nature; for 
what is placed at this point for a 
good purpose may, and often does, 
become a source of evil. So narrow 
is the air passage just here that 
only a slight enlargement of this 
“third tonsil” closes the aperture, 
and renders breathing through the 
nose impossible. Adenoids are the 
bane of many a child’s life, for not 
only do they interfere with normal 
breathing, but, by pressure, they 
may close slightly or entirely the 
orifice of the’ Eustachian tube, and 
thus cause deafness or other middle 
ear troubles. 
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Thus we see there is a great ex- 
tent of territory contributory to the 
nasal passages. This territory is 
covered with mucous membrane 
filled with minute glands, from the 
mouths of which exudes a lubricat- 
ing fluid called mucus. Normally, 
there is, just enough of this to keep 
the parts moist, but in the condition 
known as “a cold” which we are said 
to have “caught,” there may be a 
condition of dryness, or of excessive 
flow of mucus. Either of these con- 
ditions may be, and usually is, 
brought on by an error in diet, 
coupled, in some cases by exposure, 
and in others, by hot stuffy indoor 
air. To avoid colds, be sure you use 
a balanced ration, and not too much 
of it. Avoid drafts, especially on 


the back, but expose the whole body 
fearlessly to fresh air, air that is in 
motion. A surpius of carbohydrates 
in the dietary is the guilty factor in 


catarrh and adenoids. Plenty of 
oxygen in the air we breathe will 
burn some of the surplus, and so 
redeem the situation. Therefore 
sleep with plenty of open air if you 
would avoid colds and adenoids. 
It is a well-established fact at 
the present time that many of the 
so-called contagious diseases, es- 
pecially those of childhood, — as 
measles, scarlet fever, meningitis, 
etc., — find their way into the blood 
by means of the nostrils. Therefore, 
if a child is exposed toany contagion, 
take him out into the fresh air, and 
keep him there, for at least an hour. 
It would be well, first, to cleanse the 
vestibule of the nose with an anti- 
septic fluid, by dipping a soft cloth 
into this fluid, and using it over the 
tip of the little finger. Cleanse 


thoroughly, and then apply a bit of 
emolient in which is a sufficient per- 
centage of some good germicide. 
Apply this again at night, after the 
child has blown his nose. Do not 
allow the liquid to be snuffed. No 
child, I think, would develop a con- 
tagious disease if he were always fed 
a balanced ration, — not too much 
nor yet too little, — and always had 
pure air to breathe. Since the latter 
is an impossibility in cities, to pre- 
vent contagious diseases cleanse the 
lower nostril every night witha warm 
solution of common salt and baking 
soda, —equal parts—and gargle the 
mouth tonsils with the same. 


THE EAR 


This treatment will also promote 
health in the ear, by keeping the 
entrance to the Eustachian tube 
clear of mucus, and open for the free 
access of air. Abscess of the middle 
ear is a frequent disease of child- 
hood, causing in some instances ab- 
solute deafness for all of life in the 
affected ear; and the pus-forming 
organisms find their way into the ear- 
drum by means of the Eustachian 
tube. Still further, mastoiditis may 
be prevented by the same means; 
for the cells of the mastoid bone, 
far in, and back of, the ear, com- 
municate with the middle ear, and 
are thus open to the outer air, and 
subject to infection from the outside 
world by way of the Eustachian tube. 
For obvious reasons, also, water 
should never be permitted to enter 
the external meatus, or ear tube; 
neither should any attempt be made 
to cleanse this canal with anything 
smaller than the little finger tip un- 
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less to remove an elusive bit of loose 
wax, — and this should only be re- 
moved carefully with a tiny pair of 
blunt forceps made for the purpose. 


THE TEETH 


And now what shall we say for 
the dental union? The number of 
skilled workmen forming this union 
is for the adult thirty-two; they 
all stand fast in a cavity which Dr. 
Holmes has facetiously designated 
as “‘our food-receiving feature three 
time daily patent.” The beginning 
of life is toothless, its end may 
or may not — be so. All our other 
organs may remain intact to the 
close of a long life, but not so the 
teeth. Especially precarious is the 
life of a tooth among the candy- 
loving American children. A cer- 
tain amount of sugar daily is a re- 
quirement for heat and energy, but 
more is an injury. But the tendency 
at the present time is to advise 
mothers to give their children an 
abundance of sweets. This advice, 
if followed, can but be productive of 
evil; for an undue amount of sweets 
cloys the appetite for other foods 
that are required for the body but 
must of necessity be unsweetened. 
Also the teeth are injured in two 
ways, directly and indirectly. The 
first may be prevented easily, — or 
rather uneasily, — for every child 
dislikes to wash his mouth and see 
that no least particle of candy (pure 
sugar all dissolves) be left anywhere 
about his teeth. The tendency of 
sugar to acid fermentation under 
certain conditions is what renders 
its presence, in the mouth, even in 
minute quantities, a source of dan- 


ger. The mouth presents all the 
requirements of an ideal incubator 
— warmth, darkness and moisture. 
The enamel of the teeth contains a 
certain proportion of lime to which 
acids are quickly destructive. 

Locally, the menace of an excess 
may be overcome by thoroughly 
cleansing the teeth every time any- 
thing has been eaten, care being 
taken to see that no particle of any 
food is left packed in the hollow 
crown of a molar, or tucked snugly 
away in corners between the teeth 
at the level of the gum. Especially 
should this be done at night, before 
the ten or more hours of sleep begins. 
In one family of five children, even 
the sixteen months’ baby has been 
taught to use her cunning little 
tooth brush, and to spray the water 
through her teeth every night, — 
and to find enjoyment in it. All 
these children have a certain allow- 
ance of candy at meals. They are 
well-grown for their years, and have 
no stomach troubles, or severe colds; 
— and their teeth are sound. 

It is through the blood that the 
teeth may indirectly, but none the 
less surely, be injured by an excess 
of carbohydrates. The salivary 
glands obtain their product directly 
from the blood. Carbohydrates as- 
sist in forming acids in the blood 
that are taken up by these glands 
and deposited in the mouth among 
the teeth. In addition, there are 
certain minute glands on the inner 
surface of the upper lip, and the se- 
cretion from them may be of an acid 
nature, from the same cause. A bit 
of blue litmus paper will tell the 
story. If it becomes even slightly 
pink, when applied for one minute 
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between the upper lip and the gum, 
that fact should be regarded as a 
danger signal; the supply of carbo- 
hydrates should be cut down, and 
the quantity of fresh vegetables and 
fruits increased. It also means that 
an alkaline mouth wash be fre- 
quently used. 

Sometimes it happens that child- 
ren think teeth are easily available 
nut-crackers, only to find that nuts 
are tooth-crackers. ‘The lesson is 
obvious. But among all the infer- 
nal machines that might by any 
possibility be invented for the de- 
struction of symmetrical develop- 
ment of teeth the husher, or ‘‘com- 
forter” so-called, stands preémi- 
nent. Avoid it, mother, as you 
would a snare. 


And, finally, to have teeth that 
shall be strong, beautiful and per- 
manent, they must be exercised. 
Atrophy and decay invariably fol- 
lows idleness or luxurious ease such 
as is found by the mastication of 
soft foods, the crumb of bread in- 
stead of the crust, soft toast rather 
than dry, etc. From the day that 
the infant develops its first molars, 
he should be educated to chew on 
hard-baked unleavened oat cakes 
that may sometimes, but not al- 
ways, be sweetened a little. Rye 
meal or whole wheat meal may 
sometimes be substituted, but not 
the finely ground flours. 

Take care of the organs of your 
special senses; and they willtakecare 
of you. Teach your children this. 


WRITTEN IN MARCH 


Tue Cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising; 
They are forty feeding like one! 


Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The ploughboy is whooping — anon — anon 
There’s joy in the mountains; 
There’s life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 
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THE NOTES AND THEIR HOMES: 


BY LENA HAYDEN FREEMAN 


Do you remember Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood? She found a wolf in her 
grandmother’s bed, all dressed up 
in her grandmother’s clothes, but 
somehow Little Red Riding Hood 
was uneasy, and she said, “Why, 
Grandma! how large your eyes 
are!”’ and the wolf answered, “All 
the better to see you with, my 
dear.” Then the little girl ex- 
claimed, “Why, Grandma! how 
large your ears are!”... “All the 
better to hear you with, my dear,” 
answered the wolf. 

Let us play that you are the wolf 
and I am Red Riding Hood, and I 
say to you, “Why, little one, what 
lovely great eyes you have!” Now, 
you must think what your eyes are 
for. To see with? Surely! Now, 
how many things can you see with- 
out moving your head at all? 

Why! you have ears, too. What 
do you use them for? You’ll have 
to shut your eyes really to hear 
everything. Then you are truly /is- 
tening. Make a list of the sounds 
you hear during five minutes’ time. 

Everything you can hear is a 
sound. Some sounds are pleasant, 
some very unpleasant; some are not 
unpleasant, but still are not pretty 
sounds. Let’s call the pretty sounds 
tones, and the unpleasant sounds 
noises. 

Some one banged a door. Did 
you hear a tone or a noise? 


The little birds “‘cheeped.” Did 
you hear a tone or a noise? 

Daddy whistled for Patsy then. 
Was it a noise or a tone? 

The clock struck the half-hour. 
Was it a noise or a tone? 

When you hear a tone or a pretty 
sound, you may know that in some 
way the air has been set in regular 
circular motion just like the ripples 
in the water, and the ripples or air 
waves break against your ear and 
you hear the sweet result. When 
some one bangs a door or shoots a 
gun, the air is stirred violently and 
the irregular waves smash against 
your ears and you hear an awful 
noise or a squeak or a crash. 

No one cares very much to make 
a picture of mud or very unpleasant 
things, so no one cares to write 
down on paper any signs of noises 
or crashes: But we love to look at 
pretty pictures, pictures of dear lit- 
tle children, kitties, lovely trees, 
and sunsets. You can name hun- 
dreds of beautiful things to make 
pictures of. It is the same with 
tones. When you sing a sweet little 
tune, you feel like writing that on 
paper so you can sing it again ex- 
actly the same. Perhaps, too, you’d 
like to send it to Auntie, and she 
would play over the little tune on 
the piano and then sing it to her 
baby. 


I believe you would love to know 


1 Copyright, 1913, by Lena Hayden Freeman, Author of Child-Music Series Primers, published 


by Oxford-Print, Boston. 
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about this tone-sign study, so Ill 
try to write it out as plainly as I can. 
Please use your eyes and ears, and 
see how very soon you will all be 
able to write a little song of your 
own. 

My littlest boy is called Bob. I 
ask him sometimes what his name 
is, and he answers, “Bob.” Then I 
say, ““How do you spell Bob?” And 
he answers, “‘B-O-B.” And he can 
write it some days instead of speak- 
ing it. 

Can you say Bob, and can you 
write it? So, you see, you can sound 
a word and you can silently write it 
so some one, miles away, can read it 
and know just what you meant 
when you wrote it. 

Do you know any songs? Per- 
haps you sing “America” in school 
and “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and almost every little friend can 
sing ““ Yankee Doodle” and can re- 
cognize it when some one else is 
singing it. 

Then some day you will see a 
whole page of queer-looking things, 
and some one will tell you it is a 
song or “a piece of music.” You 
may find the name “America” or 
“Yankee Doodle” printed over the 
top. 

That’s the way songs and dance- 
music and marches and other lovely- 
sounding things look when it is ne- 
cessary to express them silently and 
in order to send them away to other 
people. But first some one had to 
find the best way to write this mu- 
sic-writing. Letters were used in 
words, so something else was in- 
vented that would mean a letter 
and a high or low sound, and a short 
or long sound, all at the same time. 


Here are the signs. See if you can 
make ten of each in little rows. 


raat id 3 


Now say A and count four to 
yourself while you are saying it. 
Is n’t that a long A? Say A and 
count two. It was only half as long 
a sounding A. Now say AAA A. 
Are they long or short? Now say as 
many tiny, quick A’s as you can and 
as fast as you can. 

Here’s another trick. Say A and 
count four, so it will be a long 
sound. Close your mouth and keep 
still and think four. That was a 
still, silent time, four counts long. 
I can show you how that looks on 
paper. 


ao — 


Sound Silence 


There are just as many silence 
people as there are tone people. See 
if you can make ten of each, like 
these: 


it ee 


Perhaps you’d like to know what 
to call these queer-looking little fel- 
lows who are supposed to have, or to 
represent, voices. Well, it’s a very 
strange thing, but they have no 
voice names at all until they are in 
their special homes. Then each fel- 
low has a name and a number, just 
as you have in your home, perhaps, 
a name-plate on your door anda 
special number on a special street in 
a special town ina special state and 
in a special country. Quite a lot to 
know about each one of us, is n’t 
it? ‘ 

Now I’ll show you how to makea 
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home for these notes, so that they’l1 
mean something more than mere 
counting. Let’s draw eleven hori- 
zontal lines, five close to- 


Is n’t that a dear little house for 
these cunning little people? Let’s 
put some in there to play house. 





gether, then a wide space, 
then five close together 
again, and then draw one 
line through the wide 
space, like this: — 


This is the house, but it is n’t to- 


gether at all. We’ll have to use a 
brace at one end and a double 


bar at the other fl. 





Now the notes can’t fall out and 
break their heads. 

We can call this a two-apartment 
house, I think, and this is the name- 


plate for upstairs ; this the 


name-plate for downstairs 9: ; and 
each apartment has bars toseparate 
it into rooms. 








Now make a lot of houses and put 
some of each kind of notes in each 
room. They don’t all live together 
in harmony, and if you could hear 
them talk together, it would be a 
tremendous squabble. But if you 
study them and their habits and 
discover their proper combinations, 
you will find them very dear and 
gentle people, quite agreeable to 
listen to. 

All those notes who live upstairs 
have high-pitched voices like little 
girls, mammas, aunties, little boys, 
and birdies; and, way way upstairs, 
like a little, squeaky mouse or a 
cricket. 

Downstairs the people have low- 
pitched voices, like your papa, 
grandpa, uncle, big brother, and, 
my goodness me! a big, big bear. 

Each little speck of a place in 
each house has a letter name, and 
wherever a note sits down he has to 
be called by the letter name belong- 
ing to the seat he chooses. I’ll 
show you the letter name places, 
and then you can have 





great fun playing games 
with these notes and 
their home. 

Pretend this is the first 





day of the new year — 














1913. What is a year? 
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Let’s open it like an orange, and 
give each section a name. Twelve 
months make a year, four weeks 
make a month, seven days make a 
week, twenty-four hours make a 
day, sixty minutes make an hour, 
sixty seconds make a minute. I 
first learned all that in school just as 
you did, or perhaps your mamma 
told you at home. But now, I ama 
grown-up lady and I have lived lots 
of years and proved that 
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certain number of notes to live in 
each room. Then they cannot pos- 
sibly crowd each other out nor fight 
among themselves forthe most room. 

It’s great fun planning these 
houses; it’s just like a game. If I 
write } at the beginning of a piece 
of music, it means that no more 
than the value of three quarter notes 
may go in one measure or bar, like 
this: — 





all those things are true. 











So I teach my little boys 
the same things. 

In music-writing, there is a table 
of notes, just as easy to learn as the 
sections of a year. You noticed that 
you could make long tones and 
short tones, and you wrote ten each 
of the different notes,. meaning 
ten different lengths of 
sound. Now, we’ll put 








When 3 
many eighth notes may be put in a 
measure? Look at your table of 
notes and you will find a quarter 
equal to two eighths, so six eighths 
may go in each bar, like this: — 


is at the beginning, how 











them into a table like 
this. 

e is a whole note and is worth four 
counts. 


a is a half note and 


zt 4 
counts two. 4 
gisa quarter note hav- 
ing but one count. $ 


é@ is an eighth note. 


N . 
é is a sixteenth note. 


rs 
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Try putting different value notes 
in the houses, like this: — 


iid 4 J id. 


oie Eid ole 


é is a 
note. 

Now, see how very 
many thirty-second notes it takes to 
be equal in time value to a whole 
note. 

When I make a home for the 
notes, I like to write at the begin- 
ning a sign that will allow just a 


thirty-second 


se 


SIAN LILIAN S- 


Ask Mamma to try some simple 
music for you and then you can 
count the notes in the little pieces 
and copy the tunes, and fitst thing 
you know, you will be a musi- 
cian! - 
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**GOING-TO-BED CLOTHES”’ 
BY GRACE OBER 
The Night-Gown, or Night-Suit 


THE intelligent interest of many 
mothers is as keenly directed to the 
subject of night-clothing as to that 
of day garments. So many elements 
enter into a wisely selected night- 
wardrobe that the choice is largely a 
matterdependentuponclimatic con- 
ditions, and the constitution of the 
individual child. But if a few basic 
principles are carefully followed, 
much variation therefrom is legiti- 
mate and possible. 

Some of the main essentials are 
freedom, simplicity, the use of ma- 
terials which admit of codperation 
and absorption, and the clothing of 
the body with uniform weight. All 
garments should be so made as to 
avoid the cold air directly striking 
any part of the body. Many a cold 
is contracted at night, when the 
child is more or less in a negative 
and receptive state; therefore the 
question of “‘going-to-bed clothes” 
is important as well as interesting, 
and offers a wide field of experiment. 

Mothers find the “between sea- 
sons” outfit demands the greatest 
call upon ingenuity and forethought; 
for it is the sudden change during 


the night, — either of cold or heat— , 


that frequently causes the greatest 
havoc. It is a safe precaution, at all 
times (with perhaps the exception 
of the very warmest season) to have 
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CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 
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Diagram 1. — Bear night- 
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the arms and feet well covered. 
The little ‘“‘ Bear-suits,”” so univer- 
sally used, meet a real need; but 
even these have possibilities of im- 
provement. (See suggestion below.) 
The main difficulty for the night 
arises when the season grows too 
warm for these closely fitting suits. 
An ordinary night-gown leaves the 
feet bare; and, with the natural 
movement of the body, the little 
night-gown, before morning, is 


likely to be bunched up under the 
arms, leaving most of the body un- 
protected. 

A simple way of avoiding this 
difficulty, and supplying “between 





Diagram 2. — Bear night- 
suit. (Front.) suit, (Back.) 
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seasons” garments, is to take a 
night-gown, place it on the child, 
put on the feet a pair of white half- 
socks (a size or two larger than usu- 
ally worn). Where the tops of socks 
naturally touch side of night-dress, 
pin firmly. Remove garment and 
sew carefully the outside of socks 
to gown. If material is very fine, 
it is well to put a sustaining piece 
of the same in, before sewing on 
the socks. The feet slip easily, and 
yet there is no danger of the socks 
slipping off. This arrangement pre- 
vents the above-named discomforts 
and difficulties. It also allows 
plenty of freedom, and is a cooler 
and more appropriate garment for 
the warmer weather. This is an 
excellent plan; it is very simple; and 
will be liked by those who have not 
already tried it. 

The common difficulty of the 
little “ Bear-suits” (above men- 
tioned) is that they are continually 
opening down the back as the child 
moves about in bed. This difficulty 
can be easily averted by following 
the pattern as illustrated in Dia- 
gramstand2. Diagram No.1shows 
the opening on the left hand side 
which is made down to a little be- 
low the waist. The buttons are cot- 

- ‘i ton, and are con- 

. cealed under the 
fly. An inner flap 
of from one to two 
inches is a good 
protection. Dia- 
gram 2 shows the 
back view. If the 
child is stout, and 
more fullness is 
needed in the 





Diagram 3. — Arrange- 
ment for greater full- 
ness in the back of 
the stout child’s Bear 
night-suit. 


gathers, it may beeasily inserted as 
shown in diagram No. 3. This ar- 
rangement provides a more protec- 
tive garment than the pattern 
usually followed. 





Diagram 4. — Combination hood and cape for the out- 
of-door sleeper. 


FOR THE OUT-OF-DOOR SLEEPER 


The combination hood and cape 
for out-of-door sleeping may be 
knitted, crocheted, or made of a 
cloth material. The one illustrated 
is. made from an outgrown “Ar- 
nold” night-gown. It is soft, warm, 
and easily laundered. On coldest 
nights a little padded soft silk hood 
is placed inside. It will be seen from 
Diagram No. 4 that the usual rib- 
bon tie-strings are avoided. No 
drafts can reach the child’s neck, 
and the loose elastic loops at the 
edge of the cape prevent it from rid- 
ing up. The edge may be finished 
in whatever way is desired. The 
edge in the illustration was first 
overcast — to prevent fraying, then 
a crocheted edge was made right 
into the material. This is soft and 
enduring, and adds a finish about 
the-face. The nose strap is adjust- 
able, and to be used during extremely 
cold weather. 
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A PACKING-BOX STUDY CHAIR 


BY ALDIS DUNBAR 


SimpteEr than anything in the “ Box 
Furniture” book, — easy to make, 
— incredibly comfortable, strong, 
and gloriously inex- 
pensive, is the chair 
which ‘“‘Breeze,” 
my big boy, has 
just invented and 
made for himself, 
**to read and study 
in, evenings.’ So 
simple is it, that 
even a little boy, 
able to use a saw ‘ 

and hammer, could readily dupli- 
cate it. No other tools were needed, 
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unless a ruler and pencil can be so 
classed. 

“Breeze” found the price of a 
big Morris chair, such as he would 
have bought, rather too high for his 
purse. He sat down and thought 
about it; then headed for the attic 
stairs, explored the lumber there, 
and brought down to his room these 
things: One packing box; three or 
four heavy boards from the front 
of a “knock-down furniture”’ crate, 
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andacoupleof 
bed-slats. The 
packing-box, 
in which some 


of his college 
stuff had been ‘ 


serous forwEof tat 
shipped, was 


strongly built, of 
boards nearly an 
inchthick. The top 
had been pried off, 
but the boards 
were inside, ready 


to be used. Set down on the floor, 
its outside measurements were as 


follows: Height, twenty- 
six inches; width, twenty- 
four inches; length, thirty- 
seven inches. The boards 
from the front of the crate 
were all of the same size, 
measuring four feet six 
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inches in length, and ten inches in 
width. They were nearly an inch 
thick. 

“‘Breeze” ripped out one end of 
the box, using a stout claw-hammer 
to draw the nails. The top, as I 
said, was already off. Of the boards 
taken from the end he made a 
square seat, — nineteen by twenty- 
two and a half inches. This was 
braced underneath with two strips 
of bed-slat. Diagram No. 1 shows 
the under side of the seat. 

Diagram No. 2 is the inside floor 
of the box, and shows how two 
other strips of slat were nailed se- 
curely to the floor boards. Diagram 
No. 3 shows how two of the crate 
boards were secured with cross 
strips to make a back for the chair, 
four feet six inches long, by twenty 
inches wide. Diagram No. 4 gives 
the shape and dimensions for the two 
arm sections, sawed from the crate 
boards, which, as I said, were nearly 
an inch thick, and ten inches wide. 

Now the chair was ready to be 
put together. First, the seat was 
nailed in. Diagram No. 5, which 
shows the side view of the chair, 
before the arms were put on, shows 
in the dotted lines how the seat was 
put in, slanting backward, and 
downward, and nailed 
securely to 
the sides ofthe 
box. In front 
(“‘ Breeze”’ be- 
ing tall), the 
edge of the 
seat is seven- 
teen inches 
from the floor 
of the box. 
Its back edge 


Completed study chair, made from a packing-box. 


is about six inches lower, but this 
can be altered to suit the person for 
whom the chair is intended. The 
front edge of the seat is nine inches 
inside the front edge of the box, and 
there is an open space between the 
back of the seat and the back of the 
box. Down through this open space, 
with the cross-pieces toward the 
back of the box, was slipped the 
chair-back, which braced itself in 
place against the cross-slat on the 
box-floor, and needed no further 
securing. The back edge of the seat 
should rest against it, and this can 
be assured by slipping the back into 
place before the seat is nailed to the 
sides of the box. 

Diagram No. 6, giving the com- 
pleted chair, shows also how the 
arm-pieces are nailed on, and the 
little brackets which add to their 
security. Given a coat of walnut 
stain, and a big square cushion for 
the seat, as well as a couple of softer 
ones tacked to the back with brass- 
headed tacks, where they will be 

most com- 

fortable for 
head and 
spine, — and 
a more cozy 
place for read- 
ing or resting 
could not be de- 
sired. Castors can 
be added, and prob- 
ably will be, — the 
kind that screw flat- 
ly to an under sur- 
face, and need no 
boring of sockets. 

Any “handy” boy 
or girl could easily 
make such a chair. 
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THE ROSEWOOD BOX’ 
A NEW “POLLY STORY” 


BY EMMA C. DOWD 
Author of ** Polly of the Hospital Staff.’’ 


Tue telephone bell cut sharp into 
Polly’s story. 

She was recounting one of the 
merry hours that Mrs. Jocelyn had 
given to her and Leonora, while Dr. 
Dudley and his wife were taking 
their wedding journey. Still dim- 
pling with laughter, she ran across 
to the instrument; but as she turned 
back from the message her face was 
troubled. 

“Father says I am to come right 
over to the hospital,” she told her 
foster-mother. ‘“‘Mr. Bean — you 
know, the one that married Aunt 
Jane — has got hurt, and he wants 
to see me. I hope he isn’t going to 
die. He was real good to me that 
time I was there, as good as he 
dared to be.” 

“T will go with you,” Mrs. Dud- 
ley decided. 

And, locking the house, they went 
out into the early evening darkness. 

The physician was awaiting them 
in his office. 

“Ts he badly hurt?” asked Polly 
anxiously. “‘What does he want to 
see me for?” 

“We are afraid of internal in- 
jury,” was the grave answer. “He 
was on his way to you when the car 
struck him.” 


“To me?” Polly exclaimed. 

“He was fetching a little box that 
belonged to your mother. Do you 
recollect it—a small rosewood 
box?” 

“Oh, yes!” she cried. “I’d for- 
gotten all about it—there’s a 
wreath of tiny pearl flowers on the 
cover!” 

The Doctor nodded. 

“Mr. Bean seems to attach great 
value to the box or its contents.” 

**Oh, what is in it?” 

*“T don’t know. But he kept tight 
hold of it even after he was knocked 
down, and it was the first thing he 
called for when he regained con- 
sciousness. I thought he had better 
defer seeing you until to-morrow 
morning; but he would n’t hear to 
it. So I let him have his own way.” 

““Have you sent word to Aunt 
Jane?” inquired Polly, instinct- 
ively shrinking from contact with 
the woman in whose power she had 
lived through those dreadful years. 

Dr. Dudley gave a smiling nega- 
tive. ““He begged me not to let her 
know.” 

“T don’t blame him!” Polly 
burst out. “I guess he’s glad to get 
away from her, if he did have to be 
hurt to do it.” 


1 Those of our members who have read “ Polly of the Hospital Staff” need no introduction to 
the little heroine of ‘‘ The Rosewood Box.” To those other members who meet Polly for the first 
time in this story, the Editor takes pleasure in introducing her as one of the most delightful little 


girls she has ever known. (Tue Epiror.) 
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“Probably he wishes first to 
make sure that the box is in your 
hands,” observed the Doctor, ris- 
ing. ‘‘She will have to be notified. 
Come, we will go upstairs. The 
sooner the matter is off Mr. Bean’s 
mind, the better.” 

Polly was dismayed at sight of 
the little man’s face. In their white- 
ness his pinched features seemed 
more wizen than ever. But his 
smile of welcome was eager. 

“How do you do, my dear? My 
dear!” the wiry hand was extended 
with evident pain. 

Polly squeezed it sympathetic- 
ally, and told him how sorry she 
was for his accident. 

Mr. Bean gazed at her with 
tender, wistful eyes. 

“My little girl was ’most as big 
as you,” he mused. “Not quite; 
she wasn’t but six when she — 
went. But you look consider’ble 
like her — wish’t I had a picture 0’ 
Susie! I wish’t I had!” He drew 
his breath hard. 

Polly patted the wrinkled hand, 
not knowing what to say. 

“But I’ve got a picture here 
you'll like,” the little man bright- 
ened. ‘ Yer’Il like it first-rate.” 

His hand moved gropingly un- 
derneath the bed covers, and finally 
brought out the little box that 
Polly instantly recognized. 

“Oh, thank you! How pretty it 
is!” She received it with a radiant 
smile. 

Mr. Bean’s face grew suddenly 
troubled. 

“Yer mustn’t blame Jane too 
much,” he began pleadingly. “I 
guess she kind o’ dassent give it 
to yer, so long afterwards. It’s 


locked,’”” — as Polly pulled at the 
cover, — “and there ain’t no key,” 
he mourned. “I do’ know what 
Jane’s done with it. Yer’ll have to 
git another, — there wa’n’t no other 
way.” His voice was plaintive. 

“That’s all right,” Polly reas- 
sured him. 

The pleasure of once more hold- 
ing the little box in her hand was 
enough for the moment. 

“*T see it in her bureau drawer the 
day we was first married,” he went 
on reminiscently, ‘‘an’ she opened 
it and showed me what was in it. 
Ther’ ’s a picture of yer mother —” 

“Oh!” Polly interrupted excit- 
edly, “of mamma?” 

“Yis, so she said. Looks like you, 
too, — same kind o’ eyes. It was 
goin’ to be for your birthday — 
that’s what she had it took for, 
Jane said.” 

Polly had been breathlessly fol- 
lowing his words, and now broke out 
in sudden reproach: — 

“Oh! why did n’t Aunt Jane let 
me have it! How could she keep it, 
when I wanted a picture of mamma 
so!” 

The reply did not come at once. 
A shadow of pain passed over the 
man’s face, leaving it more drawn 
and pallid. 

“It’s too bad!” he lamented 
weakly. “I tol’ Jane so then; but 
she thought ’t would kind o’ upset 
yer, likely, and so—” His voice 


faltered. He began again bravely. 
“You mustn’t blame Jane too 
much, my dear! Jane’s got some 
good streaks, real good streaks.” 
Polly looked up from the little box. 
Her eyes were wet, but she smiled 
cheerfully into the anxious face. 
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“T ought not to blame her, now 
she’s sent it,” she said sweetly; 
“and I thank you ever so much for 
bringing it.” 

A hint of a smile puckered the 
thin lips. 

“Guess if I’d waited f’r her to 
send it,” he murmured, “*’t ’ud been 
the mornin’ Gabriel come! But 
Jane’s got her good streaks,” he 
apologized musingly. 

Then he lay silent for a moment, 
feeling after courage to go on. 

“Ther ’s a letter, too,” he finally 
hazarded. “Jane said it was about 
some rich relations 0’ yours some- 
wher’s — I forgit where. She said 
likely they would n’t care nothin’ 
*bout you, seein’ ’s they never ’d 
known yer, and it would only put 
false notions into yer head, and so 
she did n’t”—he broke off, his 
eyes pleading forgiveness for the 
woman whose “good streaks”’ need- 
ed constant upholding. 

But Polly was quite overlooking 
Aunt Jane. This astonishing bit of 
news had thrown her mind into a 
tumult, and she breathlessly await- 
ed additional items. 

They were slow in coming, and 
she grew impatient. 

“What relatives are they?” she 
prodded. ‘Papa’s, or mamma’s?” 

Mr. Bean could not positively 
say. He had not read the letter, and 
recollected little that his wife had 
told him. 

“Seems kind o’ ’s if they was 
Mays,” he mused; “but I ain’t no- 
ways sure. Anyhow they was mil- 
lionaires, Jane said she guessed, and 
she was afraid ’t ’ud spile yer to go 
and live with ’em, —” 

At this juncture Dr. Dudley in- 
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terposed, his fingers trying his pa- 
tient’s pulse. 

“No more visiting to-night,” he 
smiled, yet the smile was grave and 
of short life. 

Polly went away directly, carry- 
ing the little rosewood box, after 
again expressing her grateful thanks 
to Mr. Bean. 

Down in the office her tongue ran 
wild, until the doctor’s wife was 
quite as excited as she. But there 
was a difference: Polly’s wondering 
thoughts flew straight to her lips, 
Mrs. Dudley’s stayed in her heart, 
restless and fearsome. 

Next morning the injured man 
seemed no worse, though the physi- 
cians still had grave doubts of his 
recovery. Dr. Dudley, while appre- 
ciating Mr. Bean’s kind intentions 
towards Polly, and putting out of 
account the serious accident, grimly 
wished to himself that the little 
man had suffered the rosewood box 
to remain hidden in his wife’s bu- 
reau drawer. Of course, Polly was 
legally his own, yet these unknown 
relatives of hers, — with what con- 
vincing arguments might they con- 
front him, arguments which he 
could not honestly refute! Yet he 
carried the box to the locksmith’s, 
and he conjectured cheerfully with 
Polly regarding the contents of the 
letter. 

Late in the afternoon he put both 
box and key into Polly’s hands. 

“Oh!” she squealed delightedly. 
“Have you opened it?” 

“Most certainly not. That plea- 
sure is left for you.” 

She eagerly placed the key in the 
lock, and carefully raised the cover. 

A folded tissue paper lay on top, 
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which she caught up, and the pho- 
tograph was disclosed. 

“Mamma!” she half sobbed, 
pressing the picture to her lips. 

But Dr. Dudley scarcely noticed 
her emotion, for the displacement 
of the card had revealed only an 
empty box — the letter was gone! 
He looked across at his wife, and 
their eyes met in perfect under- 
standing. The moment they had 
both dreaded was postponed, and 
they felt a sudden relief. Still, there 
had been a letter, the Doctor si- 
lently reasoned, and sooner or later 
its contents must be faced. 

**See!” Polly was holding before 
him the portrait of a lovely, girlish 
woman, with dark, thoughtful eyes 
and beautiful, curving mouth. 

“Tt looks just like her!” came 
in tremulous tones. “‘Isn’t she 
sweet?” She leaned lightly against 
her father, drawing a long breath of 
joy and sorrow. 

As he threw his arm about her, 
the Doctor could feel her efforts to 
be calm. 

“‘But where’s the letter?” she 
asked, with sudden recollection, 
turning from their satisfying praise. 


of the one she loved, to gaze into the 
empty box. She regarded it disap- 
pointedly when she heard the truth. 

*“Now I shan’t ever know,” she 
lamented, “whether I have any 
grandfather or grandmother, or un- 
cles or aunts, — or anybody! And 
I thought, may be, there’d be some 
cousins too! ,But, then,” she went 
on cheerfully, “‘it isn’t as if the 
letter was from somebody I’d ever 
known. I’m glad it is that that’s 
lost, instead of this,” clasping the 
photograph to her heart. 

Mrs. Dudley glanced over to her 
husband. “Better not tell her!” 
his eyes said, and her own agreed. 
It seemed that Polly did not dream 
of what was undoubtedly the case, 
— that the letter was from her mo- 
ther, written as a birthday accom- 
paniment to the picture, and giving 
hitherto withheld information con- 
cerning her kindred. 

It was far better for Polly’s peace 
of heart that the probable truth was 
not even surmised, and presently 
she carried the photograph up to 
her own little room, there to feast 
her eyes upon the well-remembered 
face until time was forgotten. 


THE FROSTED PANE 


OnE night came Winter noiselessly and leaned 
Against my window-pane. 

In the deep stillness of his heart convened 
The ghosts of all his slain. 


Leaves, and ephemera, and stars of earth, 
And fugitives of grass, — 
White spirits loosed from bonds of mortal birth, 
He drew them on the glass- 
Cuartes G. D. Roserts. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE. 


Hicu Braprorp 
By Mary Rogers Bangs 


WE feel the fog, or hear the wind or 
taste the tang of the salt, as we go 
from house to house in High Brad- 
ford, which is just “‘big enough 
and just small enough for decent 
folk to live in.” She has sent out 
more ship captains ‘‘from her green 
resting place beyond the dunes” 
than any town of her size. Those 
who follow the sea return eventu- 
ally to till the fields their fathers 
ploughed, and we meet in due time 
all the aristocracy of the sea, — 
which is High Bradford’s aristo- 
cracy — but not as strangers. Long 
time ago we talked in Portsmouth 
and Nantucket with captains like 
Elkanah Clark, of whose sea-tales 
we never tire, — nor do the stray 
sea-dogs who gravitate to Philander 
Paine’s shop, into which the boys 
creep softly to study geography. 
In ‘“Gran’ther” Clark’s old 
square house, with musty sea-chests 
under its attic eaves, live also ab- 
sent-minded Carolineand his grand- 
daughter, Rachel, who companions 
all ages and mothers everyone. She 
develops a sense of responsibility 
which nearly involves her in the life 
charge of her harum-scarum cousin, 
Scotto, and we feel with Bradford, 
unduly anxious for the return of 
John Dillingham’s ship. His eyes 


have the “‘keenness of those who 
watch at sea,” and we leave him 
in the wood where they once played 
pirate, planning with Rachel to go 
“sailing away to the ends of the 
earth together —in the autumn, 
maybe.” 

Bradford children are saturated 
with the romance of the sea, over 
which comes a late lover even for 
Asenath, long since unmindful of 
love. She is absorbed with Caroline 
in conspiracies for raising the intel- 
lectual level of High Bradford, 
where men use “land man’s lingo 
only when a sea-turn fails.”” They 
watch the minister steering slowly 
among the reefs, and sailing freely 
in deep waters, to make port with 
Polly’s love; and all Bradford shares 
his sorrow with a calm dignity born 
of many sea storms. 

Among the most delightful fea- 
tures of this book are the fascinat- 
ing old cuts at the heads of the 
chapters. By these we can find our 
way about to the parsonage (the 
oldest house in town) or to Zella- 
phine’s, set in the very centre, or to 
the pine-wood and the pond. 

This story breathes the freedom 
of far reaches of ocean and green 
fields, and the peace of simple living. 


& FS 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 
net.) 
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Tue Famity In Its SocioLoGIcaL 
AsPECTS 


By J. Q. Dealey 


Just such an instructive and read- 
able review of the evolution of the 
modern family from its simplest be- 
ginning is needed to supplement 
the statistical data, which the gen- 
eral reader usually encounters on 
sociological quests. It gives the 
historical development (as “‘aids to 
survival”) of kinship, legal patern- 
ity, formal marriage ceremony, and 
social control through kindred 
church and state. We do not all 
realize, the writer thinks, that mod- 
ern democracy and tenseness of 
city life are so modifying old stand- 
ards as to demand readjustment to 
new conditions, or expectation of a 
social decadence, of which Ameri- 
can civilization presents symptoms. 
Emphasis is not laid on social con- 
ditions which retard the progress of 
the modern family, lest they “de- 
pict a situation so black that only 
pessimistic conclusions could be 
drawn.” 

Reliance is placed rather on the 
“inherent rightness of modern ten- 
dencies,” and on scientific know- 
ledge, to find the way to control or 
to resist the forces at work. Chem- 
istry, physics and biology are to 
revolutionize food production, and 
relieve economic stress. Biology is 
to solve the problem of producing a 
capable humanity, which psycho- 
logy and sociology are to lead to the 
heights, while eugenics attends to 
“all influences that improve the in- 
born qualities of a race.” 

We are reminded, with sociologi- 
cal optimism, that the evils which 


beset the modern family are not new. 
The social evil, for whose persist- 
ence to-day, Mr. Dealey blames the 
“conspiracy of silence” of church, 
school and family, existed in earli- 
est civilization, and is the evil in 
society most destructive to in- 
dividual happiness and national 
well-being. And has n’t a Western 
theologian just read from his cune- 
iform inscription that divorce with 
alimony furnished gossip in Baby- 
lon in 2230 B.c. 

Suppression of knowledge is the 
only modern heresy, in the writer’s 
sociological créed. He deprecates 
direct attack, and advises social 
regulation, through a demand for 
living-wages, sanitation, equal pay 
for equal work, child-pension for 
widows, paternal recognition of 
illegitimate children, and supreme 
severity for those who trade in evil. 
But above all, he asks for intelligent 
appreciation on the part of women of 
the necessity of demanding a single 
standard of chastity; for this is the 
age of the child, and the aim of civ- 
ilization is to declare its right to 
“honorable parentage, right train- 
ing, and a morally stimulating en- 
vironment.” 

mF. '<. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $.75 
net.) 


Tue Fraw In Tue CrystTAar 
By May Sinclair 


AcGATHA VERRALL, having discov- 
ered by chance that she can “get 
at’”’ Rodney Lanyon through space, 
goes to’a little white house in the 
quiet valley, three miles from the 
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station, that she may give herself 
up to the holy healing (without his 
knowledge) of Rodney, and through 
him of his wife, Bella, whose nerves 
affect his. She stoutly resents any 
imputation of secrecy in Rodney’s 
week-end visits ;— except in the case 
of Bella, who could not “compass 
the extraordinary intangible imma- 
terial tie” that holds Agatha and 
Rodney. Nor can we. It is not of 
this world. Within this psychic 
circle, if the thought of love for 
Rodney, or his love for her, occa- 
sionally flits across her conscious- 
ness, she applies her gift, and “‘it 
does not exist,” —vuntil after the 
Powells come to the red house, 
“‘whose nine windows stare across 
the fields at the white house.” 

By persistent affirmation, Agatha 
cures Harding Powell of his terror 
of “being seen,” and it is her self- 
righteous vanity that betrays her to 
tell silly Milly Powell that it was the 
“thing,” and not the quiet place 
that did it. The vagueness of the 
“holy thing” annoys Milly, and her 
prying destroys Agatha’s poise. 
She feels the “‘walls of personal- 
ity, that protect spirits” breaking 
down, and she takes upon herself 
Harding Powell’s madness — the 
fear of “being seen.”” Lest she con- 
vey the malady to Rodney, she 
abandons Harding to the terrors of 
a relapse. Her desire for Rodney, 
cured and returned to Bella (as she 
believes), appears before her un- 
ashamed. When he does come, her 
gift is useless, and she sees wide- 
eyed the “flaw in the crystal.” But 
because her faith in the Power itself 
is unshaken, and because it breaks 
down when she wants him, she tells 
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Rodney Lanyon never to come 
back. 

In “The Divine Fire,” Miss Sin- 
clair makes Lucy say (speaking of 
a certain manuscript), “Take it 
away. It makes me _ uncomfort- 
able.” Horace replies, “‘All the 
time you can’t be sure whether it’s 
a spark of the divine fire or a mere 
flash in the pan.” Such are the va- 
ried impressions of the bewildered 
reader of this unusual story. There 
are moments of psychic nausea 
from an overdose of hysteria, but 
there is n’t a dull moment. 


me Fh 


(E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.20 
net.) 


A Vauiant WomMAN 
By M. F. 


Tuts valuable contribution to the 
educational problem embraces a 
wide and diversified field. Dedi- 
cated to teachers of America, in 
memory of “The Valiant Woman, 
who was one of the best of them,” 
it is of keen interest to every cul- 
tured reader, whether educator or 
parent. The writer has free play 
for the lively and thorough discus- 
sion she so enjoys; bound by no plot, 
and inspired by the world-wide in- 
terest in the vexed problem which 
is her subject, she writes fearlessly. 
The Valiant Woman, with her 
open, searching, humble mind, had 
climbed to the “‘summit of things,” 
before she came to the little western 
town, of no traditional culture; 
to teach ordinary children, with 
narrow souls, that all horizon lines 
are but imaginary. How she did it, 
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and what is the full fruitage of the 
seed she planted half a century ago, 
are brilliantly displayed in this 
tribute, written by a devoted pupil; 
who thinks we mistake to-day, 
knowledge for culture, information 
for inspiration, and possessions for 
riches, forgetting that the things 
that most nearly concern a man, no 
man can teach him. In the study of 
literature she asks for more enjoy- 
ment and less analysis, more read- 
ing aloud of stories “‘saturated with 
imagination,” that youth’s illusions 
and enthusiasms may be preserved. 

She would have the pupil get to 
the heights of intellectual delight, 
— though he must ride a pony over 
Cesar’s bridge to realize the magni- 
tude of its undertaking. Specializa- 
tion has exaggerated values, she be- 
lieves.. “Science is after all only to 
awaken wonder and delight,” she 
says. History is not the rise and 
fall of nations, but the growth of 
ideas. 

In her eagerness for directness, 
she deprecates the tendency to 
teach all ages in terms of pies and 
soldiers, instead of circles and lines; 
and thinks less coddling and more 
work would thin the crowded ranks 
and the curriculum of our schools, 
and make more honest workmen and 
fewer “idle women who recoil from 
domestic service.” This quaint 
book is full of modern cloth cut 
on the old-fashioned ‘true bias.” 
Every page gives us material for 
thought. 

Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and even Montessori, are stripped 
of pedagogical and psychological 
trappings and methods, and stand 
as simple geniuses, shedding only 


the inner light of deep inspiration 
to self-activity. The Valiant Wo- 
man knew that learning has little 
part in intellectual vigor, and that 
intellect, no matter how high, fails 
to regulate defective character; — 
which only emotion, and an instinct 
for reverence, can help. 

If “‘ progress is as often in looking 
backward as forward,” we are poor 
who refuse the inheritance of the 
past which the Valiant Woman has 
accumulated for us, however little 
we may agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed on some of the vital ques- 
tions treated. Rot. tx 


(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
$1.25 net.) 


IncREASING Home EFFICIENCY 


By Martha Bensley Bruere and 
Robert W. Bruere 


To our minds, this is the most sig- 
nificant contribution to its subject 
that has appeared in modern times. 
We are in the habit of reading a 
very great number of books on the 
subject of home-making and house- 
keeping; — especially is it our cus- 
tom to read with the utmost care 
any new works on these subjects. 
Such books, in the great majority of 
cases, are either compilations of di- 
rections for doing various pieces of 
household work more easily and 
quickly; or they are interpretations 
of the significance of the home as 
the unit of the state. This volume 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bruere’s is unique 
in that it does both these things. It 
tells the modern housekeeper how 
to use the various kinds of devices 
for making her work easier and 
better; and it makes clear to that 
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housekeeper why her work is of such 
value that every aid to its easier 
and better accomplishment is worth 
her while. 

The author begins by dissipating 
the “misapprehension that house- 
keeping takes place in the kitchen,” 
and puts in its place the larger fact 
that it occurs in every detail of the 
household daily living. The house- 
keeper must not only be a good 
housekeeper; she must be a good 
citizen, — if she would be a home- 
maker whose home is efficient in the 
life of the community. She is the 
spender; she must know what she 
buys, whereof it is made, and where 
it is made. Thus, she must concern 
herself with pure food laws, factory 
inspection, and the conditions of re- 
tail markets and shops. Only as 


BREAD UPON 


she relates herself and her home to 
the common good, is she an efficient 
home-maker. 

The old idea that the home was 
for the family is not the theory of 
these two authors. To their minds, 
the home is for the community, just 
as the family is for the state. Only 
asit gives something to alargercircle 
than its own little group is it an 
efficient home. 

The chapters of which this book 
is composed have appeared, as arti- 
cles, in various magazines, — nota- 
bly “The Outlook,” where they 
aroused interest in the minds of all 
classes of home-makers. 


E. McC. 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.) 


THE WATERS 


A MELANCHOLY, life o’er-wearied man 

Sat in his lonely room, and, with slow breath, 
Counted his losses: thrice-wreckt plan on plan, 
Failure of friend, and hope, and heart, and faith — 
This last the deadliest, and holding all. 

Help was there none through weeping, for the years 
Had stolen all his treasury of tears. 

Then on a page where his eyes chanced to fall 
There sprang such words of courage that they seemed 
Cries on a battlefield, or as one dreamed 

Of trumpets sounding charges. On he read 

With fixéd gaze, and sad, down-drooping head, 
And curious, half-remembering, musing mind. 

The ringing of that voice had something stirred 

In his deep heart, like music long since heard. 


“Brave words,” he sighed; 
’ ’ 


signed; 


and looked where they were 


There, reading his own name, tears made him blind. 


RicHarp Watson GILDER 
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COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION 





( This month, the Editor is printing in the Correspondence Department not only brief answers 
from various sets of answers sent in by members, and a number of longer answers to single 
questions, but a complete set of answers sent in by Dean Hodges, the well-known minister and 
author, who is one of our Honorary Charter Members; — We think all our members will take 


especial interest in reading this set of answers.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY COURSE 
OF INSTRUCTION FOR FEBRUARY 


BY GEORGE HODGES D.D. 


1. Should children be taught to give their 
money to persons needing it, or should they 
be taught to contribute it to a fund having 
for its object the relief of such necessities as 
those persons have? 

1. The money is likely to do the 
most good if it is given to the fund, 
and administered by experienced 
persons. Also, the giving to the 
fund rather than to the individual 
is likely to be better for the child: 
it helps to cultivate a public spirit 
and a permanent interest. 


2. Should children be taught to be careful 
of their clothes when playing, or should they 
have nothing said to them about not soiling 
or tearing their garments? 

2. The child at play should have 
all possible freedom, and should be 
dressed accordingly. There are limits 
as to reasonable tearing and soiling, 
but within these widelimits the child 
should be allowed to have a good 
time without thought of his clothes. 


3. Should children be required to show 
their parents the letters they write, or should 
their correspondence be as private as is that 
of grown people? 


3. The child has a right to the 
privacy of his own correspondence. 


~ 


The parents may not demand to 
read his letters, nor to overhear his 
conversations. The two things go 
together. If, however, the child is 
suspected of carrying on an im- 
proper correspondence it may be 
stopped, like an improper conversa- 
tion. 


4. Should children select books for them- 
selves in the children’s room of the public 
library, or should suitable books be selected 
for them by the librarian or their parents? 

.4. The children’s room of a pub- 
lic library ought to be a safe place 
for children who are looking for 
books. At the same time, librarians 
and parents may wisely call the best 
books to their attention. Such sug- 
gestion will be positive rather than 
negative: “Read this” rather than 
“Don’t read that.” 


5. Should a child who is delicate — who 
takes cold easily, for example — be told that 
this is the case, and warned to be especially 
careful to avoid those things which make him 
ill, or should he be guarded without being 
told that he is not so strong as other children? 


5. The delicate child will dis- 
cover for himself that he is not so 
strong as other children. Repeated 
reminders may make him self-con- 
scious, and develop an invalid habit. 
Better guard quietly against indis- 
cretion. 

















6. Should children write, thanking persons 
who have sent them presents, at Christmas, 
or on their birthdays, or should their parents 
do this for them? 


6. Children should by all means 
acknowledge gifts in their own 
hand, and so far as possible in their 
own words. They should write 
their thanks as naturally as they 
would speak them. 

7. Should children who live in the country 
be taken occasionally to the city, or should 
they be kept entirely from the excitement of 
city life? 

7. It is well for country children 
to have occasional glimpses of city 
life, for the enlarging of their field 
of observation, and for the prevent- 
ing of illusion. The city unvisited 
is a kind of fairy kingdom, beside 
which the country is tame and dull. 
The city visited is seen to have its 
defects as well as its delights. 


8. Should it be explained to children that 
some persons are rich and some poor? 


8. It is neither profitable nor 
possible to keep children in igno- 
rance of the fact that some are rich 
and some are poor. They may be 
taught not to envy the rich nor 
despise the poor. If they are them- 
selves rich, they may be shown ways 
to share their privileges. If they are 
poor, they may be made to see that 
the best wealth is health, and a clear 
conscience, and the happiness of a 
good home. 

9. How can an only child be taught the 
spirit of “give and take,” — learned, as a 
matter of course, in a family of three or four 
children? 

g. The only child can learn to 
give and take only by the compan- 
ionship of other children, their neigh- 
bors or schoolmates. The lessons 
are not learned so easily as in the 
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constant experience of a _ large 
family, but they are learned. Care 
should be taken to keep the only 
child from the habit of solitude. 


10. What should be said to a child of nine, 
who, having read “Hamlet,” asks, “What 
was it that Hamlet saw and heard, when he 
thought he saw and heard his father?” 

10. To this question the parent 
may properly answer, “I do not 
know.” The child says, “Is there 
then, such a thing asa ghost?” The 
parent replies, “I never saw one, 
and nobody whom I know ever saw 
one.” Thechild asks, “Then are all 
the ghost stories lies?”” The parent 
answers, “‘Instances are given, too 
many to be disregarded, in which 
dead or dying persons have im- 
pressed the minds of the living, who 
have declared that they saw and 
heard them.” The child may be 
frankly told that there are many 
things about this world which are 
very imperfectly understood, and 
that this is one of them. 


CHILDREN AT THE TABLE WITH 
THEIR PARENTS 


Question Number 6 in the Questions for 
December reads as follows: “Should child- 
ren come to the table with their parents; or 
should they be given their meals at a separate 
time?” The Editor has received a number of 
suggestive answers to this question. One is 
printed; it shows a most excellent reason 
why children should come to the table with 
their parents. I think all our members will 
find it of great suggestive interest. 


TABLE TALK 


THERE are many reasons why child- 
ren should come to the table with 
their parents. One is the opportun- 
ity given for table talk, which, by 
a little thought on the parents’ 
part, may be made interesting, en- 
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tertaining, and of real educational 
value. 

One of the pleasantest times of 
the day, in our household, is the 
hour when the family are gathered 
around the table for the evening 
meal. For the busy father, it often 
affords the only opportunity for a 
general talk with the children; and 
we have found it advantageous to 
plan our conversation so that all of 
the children may take part in it. 
The subjects discussed range from 
fairy-tales to farming, and from 
poetry to politics, — often agreed 
upon beforehand, by the parents, 
although to the children they arise 
in a most natural way. 

During a political campaign we 
have found, after declarations of 
how one would vote “‘if he were a 
man,” that the talk drifted into a 
discussion of some question of Civil 
Government. What taxes are, how 
they are raised, and what uses are 
made of the money. The question, 
“Who pays for the policeman?” 
afforded a good starting-point for 
the same general subject. In the 
spring-time we talk about what is 
being planted in the farms and 
gardens round about us, and the 
question naturally arises, “What 
happens to a seed after it is put 
into the ground?” or “‘Why do the 
farmers plough and harrow the 
ground before planting?” If we 
are sometimes surprised at the lack 
of. knowledge shown of common 
things, we are more often surprised 
at the fund of general information 
the youngsters possess, and the 
keenness of observation they show. 

One evening a very animated talk 
was started by the question, “What 


would you wish for if a fairy god- 
mother appeared and offered to 
grant you three wishes?” The an- 
swers to this question and the dis- 
cussion of the comparative merits 
of the things wished for were not 
only interesting to the children, but 
very instructive to the parents, 
affording a gauge to the mental 
development of each child. 

It may be objected that this is all 
too much like school, and that chil- 
dren’s minds should be given a rest, 
at least at the table. This objec- 
tion would hold good if the table 
talk degenerated into a lecture, but 
we have found that when once 
fairly launched it needs but a ques- 
tion here and there, or a little guid- 
ing, to keep it on its course; — and 
digestion or sleep seem none the 
worse for it. 

One evening I asked, “How 
many beats in a measure in four- 
four time?” 

The answer 
“Four beats.” 

“On which of the four does the 
stress or accent come?” 

“On the first and third,” replied 
a student of the piano. 

“Can you think of anything ex- 
cept music that has a regular meas- 
ure with accented parts?” 

After a pause, the eldest answered 
that she thought poetry was some- 
thing like music in that respect. 

“Yes, that’s right; now listen to 
this: — 


came promptly, 


‘The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly oer the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary 


way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me.’ ” 

















“‘T know what poem that is,” 
came from the right; “‘that’s Gray’s 
‘Elegy,’ and General Wolfe quoted 
a stanza from it before he took 
Quebec. He said he would rather 
have written that poem than con- 
quer Quebec.” 

Then followed a little talk about 
metre and each child was given an 
opportunity to quote a line of 
iambics. 

**T don’t believe I shall ever learn 
to like poetry,” said one; “‘it’s sort 
of all backwards somehow.” 

“What is a curfew?” was the 
question from a younger member. 

“It’s a bell that used to be rung 
to notify the people to put out their 
lights and cover their fires,” answer- 
ed his sister, ““and in some towns 
they ring one now at nine o’clock, 
and all the little fellows like you 
must be off the street by that time.” 

“Where did you learn about the 
curfew?” asked the mother. 

“When we were reading ‘ Evange- 
line’ in school last year.” 

Then attention was called to 
“tolls,” how it suggested the sound 
of a bell, and the question was 
asked, ‘‘What other words can you 
think of that suggest some sound?” 

**Mew from the cat,” promptly 
came from the youngest, and we 
soon had a chorus of suggestive 
words. 

The meaning of “knell” was 
talked over in the same way as 
“curfew,” and the ancient and 
modern uses of bells, fire-bells, fog- 
bells, school-bells, etc., touched on. 

The “lowing herd” was taken up 
next. 

“Why say herd?” asked the 


mother; “‘why not say a flock?” 
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“Oh! it’s a flock of birds, and a 
school of fishes, yes, and a herd of 
cattle.” 

“I guess we’re almost a herd” 
(there are five of them), said the 
humorist of the family. 

“Uncle says we’re a ‘bunch of 
kids,’”? comes a rejoinder, and we 
all join in the laugh. Young bache- 
lor uncles must have some liberties, 
even with speech. 

“*The ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way’: was the way 
weary?” 

“No, the ploughman.” 

“Why not say, ‘The weary 
ploughman homeward plods his 
way!’ > 

“The metre would be wrong.” 

“No, listen; ‘The weary plough- 
man homeward plods his way’; the 
metre is correct.” 

This was a puzzling question, but 
after a pause a daughter said, “It 
does not sing so well that way, 
father,” and father thought that a 
better answer than he could have 
given. 

*** And leaves the world to dark- 
ness and to me.’ What does that 
line suggest, how does it make you 
feel?” 

The humorist said that it ought 
to make her feel sleepy, but it 
did n’t. 

“T think it gives one the feeling 
of being all alone,” said the girl who 
was afraid she could never learn to 
like poetry. 

‘| thought you did not care much 
for poetry,” said the father. 

“Well, I like it when we talk it 
over this way, Daddy.” 

C. Howarp Roserts, Jr. 
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THE CHILD AND THE PARTY 


Question No. 10 in the Questions for Janu- 
ary reads, “Should children be allowed to 
have, and to go to parties?” In answer to 
this question, we are printing the following 
interesting article. It will help all our mem- 
bers, I think. 


TWO PARTIES 


SUGGESTED BY QUESTION IO IN THE 
JANUARY HOME PROGRESS 


Not long ago I chanced to attend a 
party, given by the management, 
to the children of the hotel where 
we were stopping. This “affair” 
took place after the six o’clock din- 
ner hour, when those youngsters 
should have been preparing to wel- 
come Wee Willie Winkie; and they 
sat around, dressed exquisitely to 
the point of discomfort, minding 
their manners, or danced to the 
music of an orchestra; after which 
they were served with an elaborate 
supper of indigestibles. I do not be- 
lieve one child of them all had a 
really good time; and, if that were 
all a party meant, no child of mine 
should ever attend one. 

Our home parties are pure fun, 
simple as they are, compared to 
this; and here is the way we go about 
them. We send invitations, not 
only because it is so delightful to 
receive something all for one’s self 
from the postman, but because it 
eliminates all possible mistakes as 
to date, or time—and we state 
plainly what time our little guests 
are expected. 

When the big day is here, we 
remove all breakables from the 
living-room, and in one grand pro- 
cession cart in the toys, putting 
them down helter-skelter, just as 
children love to have them. The 


shy little child, who might refuse to 
join a game, will sidle up to the toys, 
and they make the nicest sort of 
entertainment for that uncomfort- 
able period before everybody has 
arrived. We all put on the things 
we like most to wear and nobody 
cares if Sister is wearing her Sun- 
day-best with pink ribbons, while 
Billy struts around in his rompers. 

Soon after the last little guest 
arrives, we announce “the party!” 
No wonder there are exclamations 
of “Oh,” and “Ah.” Ateach place is 
a tiny card bearing the child’s name, 
for place-cards make him feel at 
home — just as though he really 
were expected. In the centre of the 
table is the birthday cake, frosted 
and decorated to the utmost ingenu- 
ity of the maker, andalso ablazewith 
candles; while around it, in a great 
circle reaching almost to the ends of 
the table, is a procession of animals 
(the new graham animal crackers, 
which are larger and handsomer 
than the old-style), each mounted 
on a flat cracker by a bit of fondant. 
I dislike to expose my cut-glass 
tumblers to possible accident, in 
tiny hands, and since my little 
daughter bit quite a piece from a 
blown-glass one, those I dare not 
use; so every child has a pretty 
mug, decorated with pictures, from 
which he may drink, and which he 
may then carry home as a souvenir. 
In these, we serve milk, thinking 
it more compatible with ice-cream 
than the time-honored lemonade; 
and there are little biscuits cut with 
a napkin-ring, split and spréad with 
minced chicken, lettuce sandwiches 
in fancy shapes, tiny iced sponge 
cakes, and ice cream,— not too 
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rich but plenty of it, — with which 
the animal parade disappears. Then 
there are mottoes with fancy caps, 
and home-made candies and pop- 
corn balls. Hidden in the luscious 
depths of the birthday cake are a 
tiny wishbone, a wee thimble, a coin, 
and a ring, foretelling (with more or 
less accuracy) that the finder of 
each will be respectively — lucky, 
an old maid, wealthy, or married. 

The child whose birthday we are 
celebrating blows out the candles; 
after which the cake is cut. A 
piece for each child is wrapped in 
oiled paperand putintoa paper bag, 
which has the child’s name plainly 
written on the outside. Into this go 
also the place-card, the mug, and 
whatever else he wishes to carry 
home of what has been served him. 
Thus there is no confusion of be- 
longings, and everything is easily 
taken home. 

Now come the games. Games 
with prizes have no place ata child’s 
party. On the other hand, “Pea- 
nut Hunt,” “Donkey,” and “ Bean 
Bag” are such dear old friends it is 
hard toomit them, even though they 
do call for prizes, so we sometimes 
settle it by giving a little prize 
(costing perhaps no more than a 
penny) to every participant, and 
everything is serene. Some nice 
games, which do not require a prize, 
are “Hunt the Thimble,” “ Blind- 
Man’s Buff,” “ Puss-in-a-Corner,” 
and the old favorites where we 
stand in a ring and sing. When the 
hands of the clock nearly point to 
six, I remark, quite frankly, that 
the next game will be the last; 
which may seem rather outspoken, 
but by this time they are having 
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such fun that it would almost take 
a crow-bar to pry them away. 

This party is, of course, for quite 
small children; but I have yet to 
hear of any child who was made the 
worse, by even a stomach-ache, 
from any such party given in my 
home; and we have them often, 
each as simple and inexpensive as 
the one I have been describing. 
Besides, I know the children all had 
a good time! 

Could as much be said for the 
other party? 

Mrs. Ws. B. Hocan, 
Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO KEEP A 
SECRET 


Question No.g in Home Progress Course 
of Instruction for January reads: “‘ How can 
little children best be taught to respect a 
confidential communication; in other 
words, how can they best learn to ‘keep 
a secret?’”? One of our members has sent 
us the following suggestive answer to this 
question : — 


A CHRISTMAS SECRET 


We do not believe in foolish giv- 
ing at Christmas time. The gifts 
are usually things we need. Daddy 
expressed a wish for the “Gloria” 
from Mozart’s “ Twelfth Mass,” for 
our Victrola. I thought this would 
be capital for our little girl, two and 
a half, to give him as a surprise. 
So I explained to her that we would 
have a big surprise for Daddy, if she 
could remember not to say a word 
to anybody. It is such a pleasure to 
give things at Christmas-time and 
she could give something to Daddy. 
Would n’t that be fine! Daddy 
would be so surprised and every- 
body else so pleased. But if she said 
anything it would spoil it for every- 
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body and make them all sad. So 
she said she would not say a word 
if I would tell her the secret. So I 
told her, and together we purchased 
it and had it played for us. Then I 
asked her if she liked it and told her 
the name. Off and on until Christ- 
mas I cautioned her not to tell, as it 
was a secret. Christmas Eve came; 
Santa Claus arrived; the tree was 
lighted, and the little girl recited 
her verse, which was, “Fear not, 
for behold I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ, the 
Lord. Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” After which I put the record 
on the machine and played it, to the 
surprise and pleasure of.all present. 
Now for the first time she men- 
tioned it, saying, “‘That’s the ‘Glo- 
ria’; I bought it for you, Daddy.” 
This was her first real secret, and I 
feel that she knows what it means, 
for, from time to time since, we have 
had little secrets with the same suc- 
cess. 
Mrs. Eveazer E. Cate, 
Belmont, Mass. 


THE COLOR OF THE LITTLE GIRLS’ 
DRESS 


Question 9 in the Home Progress Course of 
Instruction for December reads: “‘If a little 
girl wishes to wear a dress, the design or color 
of which her mother thinks unbecoming, 
shall she be permitted to wear it?” 


I see no reason why the child 
should not wear the dress if she 
wishes. A good way to teach a small 
girl to select becoming colors and 
designs is for the mother to take the 
child to the shops with her when se- 


lecting a new dress for the little girl. 
Ask her opinion, and discuss the 
purchase with her, giving her your 
own reasons for liking or disliking 
certain shades, faddy styles, etc. 
In this way, the mother may de- 
velop the child’s ideas along the 
right lines, and teach her to know 
becoming designs and colors with- 
out making her vain. 
Mrs. Lawrence M. Brrcu, 
Danville, Til. 


By a little persuasion, a mother 
can show her small daughter that 
it is n’t best for her to have a dress 
unbecoming in design or color. If 
taught these things early in life, it 
helps one later to show good taste 
in dress, which is quite essential. 

Mrs. A. C. Brown, 
Amherst, Mass. 


If a girl wishes to wear the unbe- 
coming gown, let her do so. That 
is more a matterof “ mother’s pride” 
than discipline. 

Mrs. Austin F. Burpick, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Not a very small girl. The mother 
should strive gradually to train and 
cultivate her little daughter’s taste. 
After she is twelve or thirteen, she 
(the girl) might well begin planning 
and choosing her own clothes. Then, 
when she is married, or leaves home 
for college, or business, she will have 
a good idea of how to dress herself 
in good taste. 
Mrs. A. W. Cop.ey, 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


The mother should decide, until 
a child is old enough to do it wisely 
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for herself. When we were visiting 
this summer, I met a little girl of 
nine who was very dark skinned. 
She wore any color she wished, and 
she and her mother were often 
spoken of as having poor taste in 
dress. 
Mae Dovuctass, 
Wiles City, Mont. 


I think the child should be taught 
to respect the wishes of her mother. 
It is not very hard to have her wear 
clothing that mother approves of, — 
that is, if the child has been prop- 
erly trained from babyhood. 

Mary E. FLemine, 
Altoona, Pa. 


A little girl should be allowed a 
certain amount of freedom in dress- 
ing, and encouraged to develop 
taste and independence; but it does 


not seem to me necessary to allow 
her to wear anything glaringly un- 
becoming. 
Mrs. W. E. HEA.Ley, 
Winchester, Mass. 


No, she should not. With a little 
patience you can get her to see what 
is becoming and unbecoming to her 
hair and eyes. 


Mrs. Fannie Himes, 
Rudolph, Ohio. 


I do not force my little girl to 
wear a dress if she really dislikes its 
color or design, and I am trying to 
bring her up to consider my likes 
and dislikes too. If her heart were 
set on any certain dress, however, 
if I did not consider it too conspicu- 
ous, I should allow her to have it 
even if I did not think it becoming. 


But I should not allow her to wear 
a dress if I thought it vulgar, as I 
do think some of the dresses worn 
last summer were. 
Emma How.E tt, 
Marfa, Texas. 


A child’s tastes are so easily 
guided that if mothers early begin 
to instill the ethics of good taste 
in dress into their minds, questions 
like these would not trouble them. 
If they do, the matter should be 
handled with great delicacy. Then 
again, — but whisper it, — we all 
know that some children’s tastes 
are superior to their mothers’! 

Mrs. Exits LEATHERs, 
Bloomdale, Ohio. 


By all means. The experience 
that she will probably get from the 
wearing will be a lesson she will 
never forget, and will do more to 
convince her of the better judgment 
of the mother than years of arguing. 
I recall a little story I heard not 
long ago, about a young girl who 
objected to having a certain dress 
her mother was making made as 
long as the mother thought was ne- 
cessary fora girl of herage. Oneday, 
when she had it on at school, one 
of the girls asked her if she did not 
want to join a little sewing club 
they were forming. The girl replied 
that she would, but that she did not 
know much about sewing. ‘‘What 
do you intend to sew on?” she 
asked her companion. “Well, the 
first thing we will do will be to 
lengthen that dress you have on,” 
was the reply. The girl had to wear 
the dress the remainder of the sea- 
son, as it was, but after that she 
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never questioned her mother’s judg- 
ment. 


Mrs. Joun C. More, 
Fresno, Calif. 


My little girl has red hair. She 
loves pink dresses and bows, and 
was allowed to have them, after I 
had explained to her that they were 
unbecoming. When the other child- 
ren laughed at her for wearing a pink 
dress she was still obliged to wear 
it, for it had cost money, and she 
had been unwilling to accept mo- 
ther’s guidance. She learned a much 
more valuable lesson than if I had 
thwarted her arbitrarily. She is 
now quite willing to accept my 
dictum that velvet and silks are 
not suitable for children, and I have 
been more than repaid, for the uni- 
versal exclamation, “Why do you 
let that child wear pink?” If we 
lay down arbitrary laws, dictated 
by our own personal preferences, 
how can we trace the difference be- 
tween those and the real laws of 
society and morals, and what hold 
will our opinions have when the 
child is old enough to feel his own 
opinion valuable? While a child 
must obey without question, it is 
worth all it costs in time and pa- 
tience to show that there is a reason 
for the demand. In many cases a 
child’s taste is much better than its 
elder’s. 

Mrs. Joun Grecson, Jr., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


This depends largely upon whether 
the dress is merely unbecoming or 
positively unsuitable. Wecan hardly 
allow a child to wear a dress that 
is only suitable for a grown person, 


or a child with red hair to tie it up 
with pink or bright red ribbon. We 
should strive to train our little girls’ 
taste in dress as much as we can, 
but we must not destroy their in- 
dividuality. We must remember 
that possibly their taste may some- 
times be better than ours. 
Mrs. B. C. MILLER, 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE NEIGH- 
BORS’ ERRANDS 

Question No. 2 Home Progress Course of 
Instruction for December reads: “If a neigh- 
bor asks a child of another neighbor to go on 
an errand, should that child be allowed to go; 
and should he be permitted to accept the 
pennies offered to him for this service?” 


Certainly; and I have never 
found it did any harm for my child 
to receive a penny in return. An 
errand for a neighbor is an unusual 


‘service, something quite out of the 


ordinary, and as such, an unusual 
reward is not out of place. 
Mrs. A. W. Coptey, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


It depends on the age of the child. 
Little children up to five years of 
age might accept the pennies; but 
an older child could be taught to be 
accommodating, and not to expect 
money. This, I think, is the very 
best way. 

Mrs. Ws. R. Fucus, 
Washington, D. C. 


I allow our children to go on er- 
rands for any neighbor who asks 
them. Sometimes, the child gets 
one cent, or two, which he is pleased 
to put into his bank. It is a simple 
business transaction, from which 
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Neighbor- 


nothing bad results. 
hoods may differ. 
Mrs. Ne ure D. Harriman, 
Appleton, Wis. 


I should allow my little boy to go 
on an errand if asked by a neighbor; 
and, if money was offered him in 
payment, I should allow him to ac- 
cept it. But I think a little girl 
should be taught always to refuse 
to accept any money from any one 
outside her own family. 

Emma How. tt, 


Marfa, Texas. 


Whenever a neighbor asks my 
child to go on an errand, I am will- 
ing he should go, if he comes to me 
and tells me he has been asked to 
go. I do not wish him to be paid for 
going, for I want him to learn a 
spirit of helpfulness and courtesy 
toward others besides his own fam- 
ily. I have paid a neighbor’s child 
a penny quite often, until now he 
wants to know almost every day if 
I have n’t something for him to go 
for. From that I have learned a 
lesson. 

Mrs. O. C. MontTcomery, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I think it all right for a child 
to run errands sometimes, but for 
a child to make a practice of it, I 
don’t think ought to be expected. 
Most mothers have enough for their 
children to do. I do not think 
they should make a practice of ac- 
cepting money. I think it makes 


a child feel that he has to have 
pay. 


Mrs. E. PFUELLER, 
Waterville, Wash. 
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I believe children can be taught 
to be accommodating, and not to 
expect pay for every little service 
rendered; yet I think parents should 
not permit neighbors’ using child- 
ren as a convenience without some 
recompense. Some neighbors take 
great advantage of the only child 
in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. C. A. REEks, 
Garden Grove, Calif. 


I think a child should be taught in 
such a way that he would be glad to 
do the errand, because it is a kind- 
ness; yet I do not think a child 
should be kept trotting all the time 
— just because he is a child. I 
should not allow a child to accept 
pennies every time, if ever; the 
child would soon expect them every 
time he did an errand, and would 
not be willing to do an errand un- 
less he got paid for it. I should 
wish to have a child like to do kind- 
nesses for other people, and be 
happy because he is doing good, not 
because he is to get some money. 
A person naturally likes to do some- 
thing in return for a child who is 
willing to do errands, etc. I think 
it would be nice for the person to 
give the child some pleasure, at a 
date when the child would not con- 
nect the pleasure with the errands 
he had done; but would think the 
person liked to do him a kindness 
and give him pleasure. In this way, 
I should think it would make the 
child see that if he enjoys it when 
other people do him a kindness, 
others will be happy when he does 
them a kindness. 

Mitprep A. Tuomas, 
So. Middleboro, Mass. 
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62 HOME PROGRESS 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


BASED ON THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — at 
the end of each month; and discuss the topics 
given in the current issue of the magazine.) 


I. HEALTH. 


a. Do my children know that 
they ought, themselves, to 
take good care of their eyes, 
ears, nose and teeth? 

b. DoIso teach my children that 
they are able to be their own 
“health officers?” 

c. Have my children night- 
clothes that are comfortable 
and healthful? 


II. MENTAL TRAINING. 


a. Dol, whether the possessor of 
a musical instrument or not, 
whether a musician or not, 
seek to interest my children in 
music? 

b. Are the books in my house in 
the room in which I spend the 
most time when at home? 

c. DoI begin, and encourage my 
children to begin, their “ spring 
nature study” in March? 


III. Morat GuIDANce. 


a. Is Easter a children’s day, as 
well as a grown-ups’ day in 
my family? 

b. Among the pictures that my 
children have, is there one of 
an Easter angel? 

c. Do I teach my children to be 
especially desirous of helping 
children who are motherless or 
fatherless? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


SELECTED WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 


ENCE TO THE CONTENTS OF THIS : 


NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 


(The Editor would advise that members 
select from this list two or more books under 
each main topic; and read them at leisure.) 


I. HEALTH. 


1. “Preventable Diseases,” by 
Woods Hutchinson. (Houghton 
Miffiin Company. $1.50 net.) 

An indispensable book. Every family 

should have a copy of this volume for 
constant reference. 
2. “The Care of the Skin and 
Hair,” by William Allen Pusey, 
A.M., M.D. (D. Appleton & 
Company. $1.00.) 

A valuable book. The mother will 

learn from this how to teach her children 
to be good “health officers,” of their 
skin and hair. 
3. “The Task of Social Hy- 
giene,” by Havelock Ellis. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50 net.) 

A significant book. It brings home to 

the reader the fact that the health of the 
family depends upon the community at 
large. 
4. “The Modern Household,” 
by Marion Talbot and S. P. 
Breckinridge. (Whitcomb & 
Barrows. $1.00 net.) 

An important book. The modern 

housekeeper will find in it valuable 
suggestions. 
5. “Training the Little Home- 
Maker by Kindergarten Meth- 
ods,” by Mabel Louise Keech, 
A.B. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.00 net.) 


‘A good book. It will help the mother to 
make homemakers of her little children. 
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6. “A Child’s Guide to Living 
Things,” by Edward Tenney 
Brewster. (Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $1.20 net.) 


A practical book. With its help, 
parents can guide their children to a 
right knowledge of living things. 


II. MenrAt TRAINING. 


1. “Betty-Bide-at-Home,” by 
Beulah Marie Dix. (Henry 
Holt Company. $1.25 net.) 


An interesting story. It should be 
put into the hands of the girl at the time 
when she may be tempted to think home 
a dull place, and her father and mother 
“behind the times.” 


2. “Songs of Happiness.”” Words 
by Carolyn S. Bailey. Music by 
Mary B. Behrmanr. (Milton 
Bradley Company. $1.20 net.) 


A good book. Its songs, both as to 
music and words, will be enjoyed by the 
entire household. 


3. “A Short History of English 
Music,” by Ernest Ford. (Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Company. $1.75 
net.) 


An interesting book. The family will 
learn much about the history of music 
through a perusal of its pages. 


4. “The Musical Amateur,” 
by Robert Haven Schauffler. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.) 


An unusual book. Every lover of 
music should read it. 


5. “Floor Games,” by H. G. 
Wells. (Small, Maynard & 
Company. $1.00 net.) 


A delightful book. It describes the 
games played on the nursery floor by a 
father and his two little boys. 


6. ‘Frail Children of the Air,” 
by Samuel Hubbard Scudder. 
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(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net.) 


A useful book. It will tell the children 
about caterpillars and butterflies. 


III. Morat GuImDANce. 


1. “After Long Years, and Other 
Stories.” Translations from the . 
German by Sophie A. Miller 
and Agnes M. Dunne. (A. S. 
Barnes Company. 65 cents net.) 

A significant book. As the authors say, 
in a note, it has for its object the teach- 
ing of ethics by means of story-telling. 
2. “Story-Telling Time.” Com- 
piled by Frances Weld Daniel- 
son. (The Pilgrim Press. $1.00 
net; postage, 10 cents.) 

A valuable book. It is such a compila- 

tion as will appeal alike to mothers, 
teachers and ministers. 
3. “Ethics for Children,” by 
Ella Lyman Cabot. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 

A good book. It will help parents to 


teach their children to know and to 
desire to practise good conduct. 


4. ““Be Prepared, the Boy Scouts 
in Florida,” by A. W. Dimock 
(Frederick A. Stokes, Com- 
pany. $1.00 net.) 


A suggestive book. The boys will find 
pleasure and profit in reading it. 


5. “The Autobiography of 
an Elderly Woman.” Anon. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.) 


An illuminating book. It will help the 
young people to see things from the 
point of view of those who are older. 


6. ““Harding’s Luck,” by E. 
Nesbit. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50 net.) 


A charming book. Young and old will 
like to read it. 








QUESTIONS FOR MARCH, 1913. 


(To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can a child best be cured of self-consciousness? 


2. What had best be done to teach a child who likes to “show off,” and 
seizes every Opportunity to “‘show off,” to be more retiring? 


3. What can be done to help a child who now tells falsehoods to be 
truthful? 


4. How can a child of four best be cured of “crying spells,” indulged 
in when obliged to do anything he does not wish to do, or when not 
allowed to do something he does wish to do? 


5. How can a child be taught to be generous? 


6. If a child dislikes some proper article of food, such as milk, or cereal, 
and refuses it, or takes it under protest, what should be done? 


7. How can a perfectly well child who is lazy,— about his lessons, and 
about his little home duties, — be helped to be industrious? 


8. How can little children be taught to overcome shyness? 


g. What is the best course to follow with a boy when he reaches the age 


at which he begins to think and to say that “girls don’t amount to 
anything?” 


10. What course should be followed with a little girl who has “attacks 
of giggles?” 














GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


T*: importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 

ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 
provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 
ment of the best judges. 

We have just brought out, at only 12 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
i!lustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 

The titles of the volumes are as follows : 

Aladdin and His Lamp, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Esop’s Fables, 

Stories from Chaucer, Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 
The Lady of the Lake, King Arthur and His Knights, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, Little Snow-White and other 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Attractively bound in decorated covers, 12 cents each. Postage 2 cents. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


has a limited number of the copies of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
published as part of the 


HOME PROGRESS COURSE NO.1. January-June, 1912 


These six issues have been handsomely bound in one volume in Brown Buckram 
and may be obtained for $1.50, postpaid. 


The magazines contain articles on the following subjects : 


Tue RELATION OF THE Doctor To ‘THE Book AND THE CHILD. 
THE Home. DISCIPLINE IN THE Home. 
THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. Morat EpDUCATION AMONG THE JEWS. 
Treacutinc Goop MANNERS To CuiLp- Baby Hyarene. 
PicTURES FOR CHILDREN. 


HOME PROGRESS, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass, 
Dear Sirs : 


I enclose $1.50 in payment for the bound volume (postpaid) containing the six issues of the Home Progress Magazine (Jan- 
uary -June, 1912, inclusive). 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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BUILDING THI] 


Send for 32-page illustrated pamphlet explaini 


THE NEW LIBRARY SERIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


HAWTHORNE. 


In 22 volumes. 


EMERSON. 


In 12 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 volumes. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes, 


HOLMES. 


In 13 volumes. 


WHITTIER. 


In 7 volumes. 


This series is published in small, handy volumes, 
of the right size for pleasant and comfortable 
reading. The type is large and clear, the paper 
excellent, the presswork carefully done, and the 
binding durable as well as attractive. One hun- 


dred representative artists have contributed four 


hundred and eighty-five fine drawings reproduced 
in phologravure on plate paper. 

A Key to the Writings of these six authors, 
pointing out the remarkable variety of literature 
here contained, accompanies the series. This 
“Key” is in twelve volumes, entitled “ A Friend 
in the Library,” and is sent free to those who buy 
the complete New Library Series. Write for 
Special Educational Offer. 


OTHER AMERICAN AUTHORS 


BRET HARTE. 19 volumes. 


With one hundred and twenty-two engravings 
of Western scenes, etc., by Frederic Remington, 
William L. Taylor, Frederic Deilman, Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, Eric Pape, and others. 


ALDRICH. 


In 10 volumes. 


A series of ideal stories printed and bound in 
ideal style. Illustrated with photogravures from 
drawings by American artists, portraits, photo- 
graphs, etc. 


4 Park Street . . Boston 
16 East 40th Street . New York 


JOHN FISKE. 24 volumes 


Comprising the American Histories and 
Philosophical, Scientific, and Miscellaneous Wy 
ings of one of America’s clearest thinkers. W 
three hundred illustrations, including portn 
rare maps, facsimiles, views, etc. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


In 36 volumes. 


Including biographies of the American leadey 
from the Revolution to the present time. Wi 
Fiske’s Histories (in twelve volumes), the m 
complete and readable history of the United Stata 
from the Discovery of America to recent yeaq 
Fully illustrated. Send for pamphlet on Americ 
History. 


THOREAU. 


In 20 volumes. 


Complete new edition, including Thoreau's wa 
derful Journal. With photographs of Nature 
Thoreau saw it, taken by Mr. Herbert W. Gleas 
in Thoreau’s own country. 


BURROUGHS. 


In 15 volumes. 


Complete new edition of the writings of Ame 
ica’s greatest living naturalist. With pictures 
cvlors of many interesting birds and photograpl 
from Nature. 


JUSTIN WINSOR, Esitor, Tie % 


rative and Critical History of America. 
8 volumes. 


The highest authority on the history of Americ 
including the United States, Canada, Mexico, Ce 
tral and South America. With over twenty-fi 
hundred rare maps, portraits, facsimiles, and oth 
illustrations of great interest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In 10 volumes. 


Edited by Eva March Tappan. A selection 
expert authority, of the best stories and poems f 
children in the world’s liteyature. Contains ovg 
seven hundred selections from two hundred an 
forty-two authors, and has five thousand paged 


Profusely illustrated. Send for special circulars§* 
? 


HOUGHTO 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 








OME LIBRARY 


this may be done most economically (sent free) 


BRITISH AUTHORS 


/R WALTER SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes, 


Superbly illustrated with more than three hun- 
red full-page photogravures from photographs of 
he actual scenes of the romances, original draw- 
gs by twenty of the foremost British illustrators, 
nd many rare prints. Each volume contains an 
ntroduction, notes and glossary, the type is large 
nd clear and the volumes are of the ideal “ New 
ibrary "’ size. 


“SGEORGE ELIOT. 10 25 volumes 


Profusely illustrated with photographs of persons 
and places referred to in the novels, giving an un- 
paralleled opportunity to see the “ George Eliot 
fountry” while reading. Other illustrations from 
briginals by Charles E. Brock, Fred Pegram, A. S. 
lartrick, H. M. Paget, and others. 


DICKENS. 


In 32 volumes, 


With six hundred and forty-eight illustrations, 
ncluding the exclusive plates by Darley, Gilbert, 
nd Eytinge, and the original designs of Phiz, 
Cruikshank, etc. Includes Dickens Dictionary 
nd much material not in other editions. 


HACKERAY. 


In 22 volumes. 


Contains all of the original illustrations by 
hackeray himself, as well as many by other 
artists. One hundred and twenty-two full-page 
plates and over sixteen hundred text illustrations. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. 


Richly illustrated with photographs of the scenes 
f the novels. With important introductions by 
the author, giving new and extremely interesting 
nformation about her writings. 


MACAULAY. 


In 20 volumes. 


With one hundred photogravures chiefly from 
originals in the National Portrait Gallery. In- 
cludes the History of England, Essays, Poems, and 
pMiscellany. 


IFFLIN CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Poetical Works. In 10 volumes. 


A sumptuous new edition, with photographs 
taken by the Walmsley Brothers in Wordsworth’s 
country, suggesting the spirit of the poems. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITIONS 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


In 25 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 750 copies. 


LOWELL. 


In 16 volumes. Limited to 1000 copies. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. 


In 2 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 
In 6 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 
In 4 volumes. Limited to 650 copies. 


SCOTT. 


In 50 volumes. Limited to 375 copies. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


In 10 volumes. Limited to 600 copies. 


Some of the above editions are nearly exhausted, and the 
right is reserved to increase the price without notice and to 
decline orders. 


The following special limited editions are completely ex- 
hausted, and can be supplied only at increased prices as copies 
chance to fall into our hands for sale, viz. :— 


ALDRICH’S WORKS, 10 volumes. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMEN, 32 volumes. 
BURROUGHS’S WORKS, 15 volumes. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (First Edition), 10 volumes. 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 32 volumes. 

EMERSON’S WORKS, 1:2 volumes. 

JOHN FISKE’S WORKS, 24 volumes. 

BRET HARTE’S WORKS, 19 volumes. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 22 volumes. 

HOLMES’ WORKS, 15 volumes 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, 8 volumes. 
LONGFELLOW, 1:1 volumes. 

MACAULAY, 20 volumes. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 8 volumes. 

MRS. STOWE’S WORKS, 17 volumes. 

THOREAU’S WORKS AND JOURNAL, 20 volumes. 
WHITTIER’S WORKS, 9 volumes 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 10 volumes. 


COUPON 


We issue many elaborate descriptions of the above publica- 
tions, giving full particulars. We will gladly send free of 
charge any in which you are interested. For your con- 
venience, we append name coupon. Please mark the books 
you wish to know more about, and give the name and ad- 
dress here. Full information will be sent by mail, and we 
will send free of charge our 32-page pamphlet “‘ Building the 
Home Library.” 


TRAE onion te cndquecvescevedchssedes cbcnceey daneosensens 


ADDRESS 


Chicago . Philadelphia . Pittsburg 
San Francisco . Seattle 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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Subscriptions To All Magazines 


WE will accept your order for any periodicals published anywhere on the earth, whether 
new or renewal subscriptions, and give you 


Lowest Prices and Responsible Service 


"TO send us your order will save you the trouble of writing many letters and checks; it will 
save you time; it will save postage; it will make our Company responsible. 


WE receive many large orders for periodicals from Colleges, Normal Schools, Superin- 
tendents, Principals, Libraries and private_ individuals, in various parts of the country. 


Try us! and prove that we can give you good service. 


THE a COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street == :-: t-: BOSTON, MASS. 


LIBERAL OFFERS 


will be made to those who will codéperate with us in 
extending the membership of the 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 
and procuring subscriptions to the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


This opportunity is open to all 
For information address 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


The Riverside — 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by ZiZizadbeth 
McCracken, and “‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Zva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 
Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 


Home Progress Society es $3 00 ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 
9 tion to the Home Progress Magazine. Enter the subscription and 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Membership in the 


Special Combination Price seine 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 
President, ALBERT H. PRATT 
Advisory Board 
MARY C. DICKERSON 
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DO YOU KNOW 


Where the woodchuck 
makes his home? 


How deep he digs his 
burrow ? 


How long his winter’s 
nap lasts? 


Where to look for the 
first signs of spring? 


How the bluebirds and 
the goldfinches do 
their courting? 


What birds repair and 
use their last year’s 
nests? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 


come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 
in the woods and fields. The above questions are a few of the hundreds recently asked 
and answered by members. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 
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